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“You must lose a fly to catch a trout,” says the 
old proverb. There is nothing gained without some 
logs. Whatever is worth having in this world must 
be had at a cost. If you expect to be a good teacher, 
you must often yield your pleasure, and give of your 
time, to attach your scholars to you, and to make 
yourself ready for their teaching. 

A new religious sect has been formed in one of the 
Western states under the name of Peculiar Children. 
There are a good many peculiar children in all parts 
of the country; but they are not all peculiarly 
religious. It would be well to have it understood for 
what these children are peculiar before advising the 
average boy or girl to join their organization. 

It always seems far more desirable to work where 
one’s surroundings are stimulating and attractive, 
than in the midst of confusion and inconvenience. 
A pleasant room, the companionship of books and 
pictures, freedom from annoying talkers or bother- 
some children, a neat arrangement of working tools 
—all these and a thousand other conveniences seem 
very salutary to most workers and absolutely esson- 
tial to nota few. But it often happens that good 
work comes from the most unattractive surroundings, 
and very poor work from places where no conven- 
ience seems lacking. The really successful toiler in 
any department of labor is able to create his surround- 
ings, in large measure, and to make the best of what 
he does not like. But he who depends upon the 


relying too much upon his machinery and too little 
upon himself. After all, one’s surroundings are the 
accidents of any task, but one’s individual resolute- 
ness is the essential thing. Some of the world’s 
greatest authors have written in prison, in the open 
streets, in the sick-room, or in the nursery; and 
many & wel!-known college has trained its most emi- 
nent graduates in quarters inferior to a Pennsylvania 
barn or a Rhode Island factory. If you do not like 
yoursurroundings, make them attractive if you can; 
but determine, in any event, to do your work well. 


There are few Protestant Christians who would not 
be indignant if it were suggested that they must 
have their religious opinions formed for them by an 
ecclesiastical organization; and that they were in 
duty bound to accept as God’s truth the dictum of a 
denomination, without knowing whether it conformed 
in all particulars to the teaching of Scripture. Yet 
how common it is for a Christian man to turn to his 
denominational creed or catechism to learn what is 
the Bible doctrine on a theological point in question. 
That creed or that catechism may be correct just 
there; and again it may not be. Every Christian 
man ought to know for himself what the Bible de- 
clares on that point. It is not enough for him to 
believe that the compendium to which he turns was 
prepared by a body of godly divines. If he rests 
his faith on that conviction, he commits the error 
which leads the Romanist to trust unquestioniogly the 
teachings of the hierachy for which infallibility is 
claimed. To be on safe ground in the acceptance of 
any dogmas or dcctrines, a Christian must search the 
Scriptures diligently whether these things be so. 
John Foster emphasized the folly of those Protestants 
“who contend for the right of private judgment, yet 
neglect the privilege. Taey would never relinquish 
the right. Ohno! Die, rather. But the right con- 
ceded and ready to be enjoyed, the Bible is left 
on the shelf unopened.” “To the law and to the 
testimony,” in the passing on every creed and cate- 
chism: “if they speak not according to this word it 
is because there is no light in them.” Yea, though 
we, or a venerable body of divines, or an angel from 
heaven, declare any other gospel unto you, let his word 
be not be accepted, or believed. 

The regular recurrence, at longer or shorter inter- 
vals, of the same or similar fashions in dress is one 
of the facts in social history which can hardly escape 
the notice of the careless observer. If a man’s hat, 
or a woman’s wrap, be kept long enough, it may be 
worn again, almost without alteration, in obedience 
to the latest law of the tailor or the milliner. One 
of the newspapers reports the recent marriage of a 
young lady who, instead of buying a new wedding 
dress, wore the one which her grandmother had pur- 
chased for her own wedding, seventy-five years be- 
fore ; finding no alteration needed to suit the present 
fashion. It is interesting to note such recurrences to 
old types, but dress is not the only thing in which 
one finds ancient fashions accurately reproduced 
afver many years. ‘There are fashions in literature 
and art, and even in religion, which reappear periodi- 
cally, and are mistaken by. the young or the half- 
educated for startling novelties. Men and women 
are running about to-day with the very same bundles 








beauty and perfection of his vicinage is in danger of 


of skeptical sophistries which Thomas Paine gathered 
a hundred years ago, or which were flung in the 





faces of the apostles at the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity. Fashions in irreligion ara like those comets 
which reappear at stated intervals, frightening the 
timid with portents of the world’s instant destruction, 
and then passing away harmlewsly into the blank 
darkness of distant space. But there are always 
plenty of people who are sure that this fashion is 
going to last, because it is wholly unlike anything 
that has ever gone before. To such people may 
well be recommended a little study of the world’s 
history, and a great deal of study of the Bible—a 
book which makes abundant provision for the needs 
of new promoters of old fashions, even when they 
call themselves “ modern thinkers.” 


It is our purpose to have every department of our 
paper trustworthy. While we ourselves speak directly 
only in the editorial and literary columns, we hold 
ourselves so far responsible for the various contri- 
butions to which we give a place that we would not 
consciously allow error to be taught in them unre- 
buked. In fact, we would not intentionally permit 
anything to be said in our pages by a contributor that 
should tend to mislead or deceive our readers. And 
we hold ourselves to the same extent responsible for 
the advertising columns of our paper. We have 
reason for believing that the statements of fact made 
by every advertiser are true, befure we consent to 
their publication, although in mere matters of opinion, 
within fair limits, we concede to him the same priv- 
ilege of expression that we would to a contributor. 
The fact that he pays for a given space in our 
columns gives a man no right to utter a falsehood, or 
to affirm what would tend to the injury of our 
readers. Of course we are liable to be deceived. 
What we suppose to be true may be false, whether it 
is uttered by ourselves, our contributors, or our adver- 
tisers. When, however, we find that we have been 
deceived, we not only regret the fact, but we do our 
best to repair any injury thereby incurred. Here, 
for instance, is the case of a man down in Florida 
advertising to send mocking-birds by mail on receipt 
of a specified sum. He gave what seemed satisfac- 
tory references, and we had reason for thinking his 
proposal an honest one. But we have ascertained 
that he is a fraud; that he himself is a mocking-bird. 
In every instance where we have become satisfied that 
any of our subscribers sent money to him on the 
strength of the advertisement in our columns we 
have refunded to them the money ; and we shall con- 
tinue to do this even though it takes all the profits 
of the entire establishment for the year. We want 
those who read our paper to feel that its every state- 
ment can be depended on; and we are doing our 
utmost to have them feel so. 





PROVOKING ONE ANOTHER, 


There is a wide difference between conflict and 
competition in religious work, and in religious agencies. 
“Conflict implies a violent and hostile meeting of 
two parties.” “Competition is the act of seeking 
the same object that another is seeking.” There 
ought to be no conflict between Christian brethren. 
Without competition among them there is little hope 
of progress. Between those who have a right spirit 
and a proper aim conflict is never in order; but 
competition always is. “Let us consider one an- 





other,” says the writer of Hebrews, “to provoke unto 
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love and to good works.” The need and advantage 
of this kind of provoking are as great now as ever. 
Its wisest method is fair competition, each party en- 
deavoring to show the best way of seeking the same 
good object. 

Some years ago when the Rev. Dr. John Todd 
had visited Block Island, cff the Rhode Island coast, 
in describing its peculiar people he emphasized the 
fact that there was but a single church on the island, 
and that in consequence the religious life there was 
wretchedly sluggish. Ia his opinion, one of tha chief 
wants of that commuasity was a church of another 
denomination to stir up this one to a reasonable 
degree cof Christian zeal—to provoke it to more love 
and good works. Whether he was correct or not in 
this opinion, it can hardly be questioned that much 
progress in the world has been made through denomi- 
national competition in religious aclivities; and that 
the competition of denominational with undenomina- 
tional agencies has been quite as beneficial. There 
is no one denominational church, or Caristian agency, 
which, in our opinion, with the world as it is, could 
safely have the whole field to itself, without the pressure 
and stimulus of competition with some other organiza- 
tion or agency. A)] ecclesiastical history goes to show 
this. The more the denominations have been let alone 
in the past, the less they have done. Taeir best work 
has come as a result of outside competition. Religious 
reforms and improvements haye commonly had 
their origin not through, but quite apart from, eccle- 
siastical, or denominational, action. It was in this 
way that the Sunday-school had its first impetus, 
and that Bible and tract distribution, and social 
prayer-meetings, and lay participation in exercises of 
social worship, and city mission work generally, 
came into modern prominence. So it was wiih im- 
proved methods of Bible study,—the ksson system 
of these later days, with its multiplicity of plans and 
helps. So far as can be judged from the known 
facts in the case, no ecclesiastical organization or 
denominational board would have moved in this 
direction—or at all events have moved fast or far— 
without being provcked to new activity by whole- 
zome outside competition. 

But when the denominations are aroused from 
without to earnest effort in a good cause they often 
do better service in their field than could be done 
there undenominationally. Even then, however, 
they need the continual spur of outside competition 
to keep them at their highest attainable standard. 
And unless they do as well for themselves as others 
can do for them, they need not wonder if their in- 
feciority is recognized by those who would gladly 
have it otherwise. Take for example these modera 
Sunday-school helps. The best of them were begun 
undenominationally. Then thé denominations took 
them up. Close competition followed, to the advan- 
tage of both sides. Now there is a commendable 
strife among the denominations, and between them 
and usdenominational publishing houses, to see who 
will supply the completest and most satisfactory aids 
to the study and teaching of the lessons week by week. 
This state of things we approve most heartily. We be- 
lieve in denominational Sunday-school work, and in de- 
nominational Sunday-school publications, We are 
glad of the progress made in this department by the 
denominations severally, and we wish that they 
all would make more. Other things being equal, 
a d.nominational Sunday-school ought to prefer the 
publications of its denominational houses or boards. 
Bat every student of the Bible, young or old, ought 
to have the best help available for Bible study. If 
this help can be found in the denomination, all right ; 
if it is to be found only outside, it ought to be sought 
there. “The best is as good as any,” in the line of 
Bible study as elsewhere. 

Becaure we have urged that the denomiaational 
hou-es should base the claim of their Sunday-school 
helps ia competition with undenomiaational ones on 
some other ground than simply their denominational 
soundness, we have been understood by some as dis- 
paraging denominational teaching. Far be it from 





us to do that. On the contrary, we hold that equally 
full and accurate and pertinent helps with those 
given undenominationally should ba preferred in a 
denominational Sunday-school, if they also give sound 
denominational teaching. What we object to is the 
endeavor to c»mpensate for short weight in every 
other department of Bible study in these helps by an 
extra spice of denominationalism, or by the imprint 
of a denominational board. If the life and epistles 
of Paul are under consideration, it is hardly fair to 
ask that a Baptist or a Methodist teacher should 
limit his stud es to a little work on that theme by a 
poorly informed but eminent]y “sound” layman of 
his denomination, because both Conybeare and How- 
son were Church of Eagland ministers. It is for the 
interest and it is the duty of every Sunday-school 
teacher to get, from whatever source he can obtain 
it, the completest and most trustworthy aids to the 
understanding and uses of the portion of Scripture 
before him in his work. 

O.e of our most prominent contemporaries equarcly 
objects to the use in schools of its denomination of 
outside text-books and lesson literature even though 
these may seem better than those offered by its de- 
nomination. “ As well might we decide,” he says, 
“to dine regularly at Mrs. Brown’s, because we 
imagine the dinners are a shade better than those at 
home, or to spend our evenings at the house of Mrs. 
Smith, because Mrs. Smith and the little Smiths are 
possibly more congenial than one’s wife and children. 
Let ussustain our own church, our own boards, curown 
Sabbath-school department and literature, just as we 
conserve our own homes and firesides.” But that 
illustration does not meet the case. There is no ques- 
tion about the place of dining and of passing one’s 
evenings. Home must have the first affections. But 
there is a question about the choicer food for one’s 
own table, and the more desirable aids to a pleasant 
evening with one’s own family. Ought a house- 
holder to buy tough and dry beef, or badly made 
bread, from Mr. Brown, because the latter is a sound 
Presbyterian, when he can get a superior article at a 
fair price from unsectarian Mr. White? And is it 
wrong for that householder to purchase attractive 
pictures and instructive books at the Lutheran Mr. 
Green’s for use at his fireside gatherings, instead of 
the inferior and unsatisfactory publications which Mr. 
Smith cf his denomination is urging him to take off 
his handa. 

For our part we sincerely wish that each denomi- 
nation would next year have better helps to the study 
and teaching of the International lessons, than those 
at present cffsred by us. And if neither we nor any 
other of the undenominational peri: dicals then proffer 
superior helps to those, our hope is that the denomi- 
nations will sustain their own publications, even 
though by so doing they should deprive us unde- 
nominationalists of a constituency. But we give our 
contemporaries warning that we intend to go on try- 
ing to improve in every department of our Sunday- 
school literature ; and that we have no doubt there 
are enough sensib!e and independent teachers in the 
various denominations to sustain us so long as they 
think they can be better furnished through our 
agency than any other. Let all of us who are in this 
good work see which can do most at provoking the 
others without getting provoked that in the long run 
the best is pretty eure to lead. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BIOGRAPHY. 


The reading of biographical works has always 
been a favorite means of mental culture among 
widely separated classes. The story of almost any 
life, if well told, is worth reading. The record of a 
great man’s words and ways offers instruction or 
warning to those who know his name ard his achieve- 
ments; while the humblest life, if fairly presented 
to view, has some lezson to tell. Men naturally de- 
sire to know how other men have lived; and in the 
printed story of human endeavor the world of readers 
finds that which comes near to the individual heart. 
Therefore it is that biographical works form so large 





a proportion of the issues of circulating libraries ; 
and that one is not surprised to see aun American 
popular magazine wiaoning its way to favor, yeara 
ago, by a life of Napoleon Bonaparte, nor to notice 
that another widely circulated monthly announces as 
its chief forthcoming attraction a life of Pcter the 
Great. So long as a strong man iufluences weaker 
ones, 80 long as one achievement surpasses another 
in excellence or malevolence, people will turn to 
biographical literature with unflagging interest. 

Ia view of the permanent hold of biography upon 
the public mind and heart, the present tendency of 
biographical literature becomes an important subject 
for thought. That tendency, for the past few years, 
has been, in an increasing degree, toward accuracy 
and fidelity, even to the extreme of merciless image- 
breaking. Formerly, it was more frequent than now 
to depict the lives of great men, in contradiction to 
known facts, either as entrancing pictures of super- 
human perfection, or as hideous spectacles of unre- 
lieved baseness. But the majority of recent biog- 
raphers and historians strive to present the man as 
he was, without over-praise or over-blame. The 
mania for “ reversing history ” has itself, to be sure, 
sought to turn reputed rascals into saints, and reputed 
saints into rascals; but even the extravagances of 
recent biographical writing have been the result of a 
professed desire to get at the truth, as developed by 
paintakivg research and the study of original docu- 
ments. 

Of the general utility of this tendency there can be 
no question. Nothing can be gained, in the long 
run, by falschood, deceit, or suppression. But this 
revival of pitiless hones'y affords matter for reflec- 
tion and suggestion. There isa danger that young 
readers become soured and cynical, when they tee 
the imperfections of those whom previous ages have 
revered ; and that carping idleness take the place, to 
some extent, of that quick enthusiasm which, even 
though misdirected, has always been ezsential to the 
world’s best work, It is not unnatural, when one 
finds that this great author has been drunken, im- 
moral, and fiaancially irresponsible, to regret that 
the fact has been made p'ain to us. It is not strange, 
when we learn that the statesman whom we have 
revered was selfish, unprincipled, and venal, to feel a 
sinking at the heart that alm st tempts us to hope- 
lessness and despair. Shall we, then, try to keep 
truth-telling biographies out of the hands of young 
readers, lest they substitute non-creative cynicism for 
honest endeavor, and turn toward sullen misanthropy 
rather than toward hearty zeal ? 

This ought not to be done, nor can it be done. 
Biography must be read, and the truth must be told. 
But the reader, young or old, ought always to re 
member that a great man’s sin is in a true sensa all 
the worse because of its conspicucusness and its in- 
creased influence. If Bacon was corrupt, or Byron 
was impure, or Gold:mith was extravagant, or Jvhn- 
son was brutal, their faults are not to be excused nor 
imitated, nor are their real achievements to be 
ignored. The reader should read with the aid of 
both conscience and common sense, profiting by 
warning and by example. N.body ever rose to 
greatness by imitating vices, or by sneering at faults. 
But many have been kept from greatness by aping 
great men’s sins, or by carping at their mistakes, 
without learning by their successes. Ino reading an 
impartial biography, we ought to determine to be 
warned by the subject’s sins and errors, if God help 
us; and to be taught by his successes, fur they both 
have a lesson for cur own lives. Then, too, we 
should not forget to note the perspective of history, 
that stream of tendency which shows the hand of 
divine leadership in the gradual betierment of the 
world. To let one man’s errors overshadow the 
moral history of all time, is to cover the eye witha 
penny, and then declare that there is no sun. 

The reading of biography shows us, as its beat les- 
son, the lasting influence of a tingle life, for good or 
for evil. That lesson none is too humble to learn, 
Whether or not your life be ever presented in a 
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printed book, it no less surely influences those around 
you, and many whom you can never know. Let it 
then, to the utmost of your endeavor, be a life which 
shall not fail in the light of the “destructive criti- 
cism ” of the day, or in the infiaitely more searching 
and all-revealing light of God’s own truth. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Many a field in city and country where religious work 
would be richly remunerative is sadly neglected. Again 
there are fields which are overworked—not too well 
worked, but unwisely overworked. Religious gluttony is 
possible, as well as religious starvation. There is such a 
thing as attemptirg too much, and attempting it in a 
poor way. And good people may become so much ab- 
sorbed in the one agency which they represent as to fail 
of giving due prominence to other agencies quite as 
important. In illustration cf this truth there comes the 
following letter from an assistant superintendent in 
northern New York: 

It is becoming the fashion in our community to exa’t the 
Sunday-school above the church, and to hold up the idea that 
the church is not the place fur children. When our school 
was a mission, we could not easi'y bring our pupils to the 
distant mother church; and when, after too long a delay, a 
church was organized in the school chapel, it was the signal for 
other denominations to plant mission schools around us. As 
the population increased and its center moved toward us, new 
churches were fouaded, and old ones came nearer, until at 
present there are eleven Sunday-schols within a radius of half 
amile. Some of these meet at nine in the morning, some at 
twelve, and others at different hours in the afternoon. All of 
these schools spare no pains to attract pupils, and some of them 
eagerly appropriate as teachers any young persons of ability, 
even though they may be members of other denominations. 
Great numbers of our young people spend the Sabbath ia three 
or four Sunday-schools, but seldom attend the regular morning 
and evening church services. One school takes the teachers 
from another, which is in turn obliged to call in aid from with- 
out. Thus there is a division of interest which ought to be 
concentrated. There is a continued interference of teachers’ 
meetings, quarterly reviews, children’s meetiogs, singing 
classes, festivals, and picnics, The churches suffer severely. 
Persons who are equally interested in several denominations 
find it difficult to decide which to call their home. Many who 
are at church in the morning either spend the time in reading 
library books brought frcm the early school, or in watching the 
clock lest they should be too late for the noon school. The 
afternoon school finds both children and teachers tired out with 
previous schools, and indifferent about the lesson, The evening 
service is thinly attended, and by a sleepy, tired audience. One 
disorderly school sets the fashion, and turbulence rules in all 
the rest. Reverence is almost unknown, and the quiet solemnity 
of public worship becomes distasteful. Churches receive few 
new members, and these often prove broken reeds, on whom no 
dependence can be placed, because they were never trained to 
be loyal and faithful. It is in the power of Sunday-schvol 
cotventions and Sunday-school papers like The Times to 
awaken attention to this point, and to cultivate public opinion. 

This mission-school business ought not to be overdone. 
If the outside field in any neighborhood is already fairly 
occapied by one church, or one denomination, others 
should let it alone. The starting of a new Sunday- 
school, or of a new church, in a given locality, may be 
schismatic, unwise, or even positively un Christian. And 
when several Sunday-schools—church or mission schools 
—are found in close proximity to each other, there should 
be no scramble for scholars, no effort to draw from one 
school to the other. It is enough that each school does 
its best in providing for those who come to it. If i‘s 
membership is gradually absorbed into other schools 
better located or more attractive, it may be a sign that 
the work of that school there is accomplished, and that 
its fisld has properly passed into other good hands, “ But 
I must live,” said the man in a poor basiness to Dr. 
Johnson. “I’m not so sure of that,” was the sensible 
resporse of the gruff old philosopher. Giving up the 
ghost is sometimes the very best thing one can do; and 
when a Sanday-school hasn’t the ghost of a chance of 
doing good by living, dying decently, and as soon as pos- 
sible, is its pre-eminent duty. But, whi!ea Sunday-school 
lives, a responsibility is on those who should control it 
to have in it teachers who belong there, and no others; 
to see alao that its influence is in favor of church attend- 
ance and cf reverence in worship; also that its entire 
work tends to the prosperity of the church which it 
represents, or to churches which are nearest, if it has 
no direct connection with any one, The lIccal churches 
have a responsibility in this matter for every school of 
their charge. They are to blame if the difficulty remains 
uncorrected in their legitimate field. And every officer 
or teacher has a duty in this direction —a duty of eug- 
gestion, and a duty of effort; a duty of pointing out the 
evil, and a duty of aiding in its removal. 





SOLVED. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


A few poor, shapeless fragmen's, 
Mute witnesses of strife, 

Scattered along the roadside ; 
This is ali my life! 

But I have looked at a lily, 
Stately upon its stem,— 

Fairer and far more perfect 
Than a diadem,— 

Born from litter and leavings 
(Like these that strew the road), 

Just where the hovel’s master 
Flung down his load. 

If out of a stable’s sweepings 
A royal flower could spring, 

Can I climb through shame and failure 
To some good thing ? 

Since my shame is for my failure 
And for my want of strength, 

Struggling long but broken 
Down at length, 

No more I join life’s fragments 
Painfully with my hands, 

They are drifting along the roadside 
Over the sands, 

Blown by the wind of the evening 
Away, abroad, and afar, 

And above in the clouded heavens 
I see no star. 

God, I sit here unburdened, 
With hands that are empty and free, 

Of my life there is nothing left me 
But the love of thee! 


And thy love of me— And I murmured! 
Am Iblind? This is all of life. 

And to think that I could not know it, 
Till I gave up strife! 


TYPES OF CHRIST. 
BY CHARLES S, ROBINSON, D.D, 

Most enthusiastic readers of the Holy War will recall 
one passage of singular interest, in which Banyan relates 
that upon a time Immanuel the prince made a feast for 
the town cf Manscul, and the folk came together to the 
castle to partake of his banquet. There was food fur- 
nished from his father’s court; there was music also all 
the while at the table; and, after the feast was over, 
Immanuel was for entertaining the town with some curi- 
ous riddles of secrets, drawn up by his father’s secretary, 
by the wisdom and skill of Shaddai; the like to these 
there are not in any kingdom. The riddles were made 
upon King Shaddai himself, and upon Immanuel his son, 
and upon his wars and doings with Mansoul., 

So the story runs on: “ Immanuel also expounded unto 
them scme of those riddles himself, but, oh, how they 
were lightened! They saw what they never saw before; 
they could not have thought that such rarities could have 
been couched in so few and such ordinary words. Yea, 
when these riddles were opened, the people gathered that 
the things themselves were a kind of portraiture, and that 
of Immanuel himself. For when they read in the scheme 
where the riddles were writ, and looked in the face of the 
prince, things seemed so like one to the other that Man- 
soul could not forbear but say—‘ This is the Lamb, this is 
the Sacrifice, this is the Rock, this is the Red Cow, this is 
the Door, and this is the Way’—with a great many other 
things more.” 

At the bottom of the page, one fiads the foot-note of 
stiff explanation, quaint and stately as usual: “The rid- 
dies seem to refer chiefly to the types of Ohrist, which 
abound in the Scriptures, and which are full of divine 
entertainment to gracious and enlightened souls. The 
very portraiture of Jesus is seen in them. Meditation on 
them adds greatly to the delights of the gospel feast.” 

Bat an authority much higher than either John Bunyan 
or his annotator has set this entire matter at rest. In one 
of his plainest discourses our Lord said: “Search the 
scriptures: for in them ye think ye have eternal life: 
And they are they which testify of me.” 

Hence this passage in the ninth chapter of Hebrews, 
which the classes are scon going to study in detail, is 
nothing more nor less than a reiteration with extensive 
particulars of what Jesus in person had declared would 
be the grand reward for all faithful scripture study. If 
men would only read the Bible as it onght to be read, they 
would be sure to find Christ everywhere in it. 

I.—Now let us look, in the first place, at the legitimate 
method of work which this principle suggests, and trace 
out a few results to which it will lead. 

1, Of couree, we shall expect to find the person and 








cflice of cur Lord typed now and then in the historic 
characters of the Old Testament. As, for example, 
Moses ; for Simon Peter mentions him, quoting his very 
words: “For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you, of your 
brethren, like unto me; him shall ye hear in all things, 
whatscever he shall say unto you.” Very interesting 
would be the exercise, with some of the bright children in 
our Christian families, to ask and answer how many things 
in this famous leader’s lifa would remind us of Jesus. 
How was our Lord “like unto” Moses? Threatened in 
infancy—rejected by those he came to serve—fasting forty 
days in the wilderness of Sinai—transfigured on the 
mount—so the enumeration would run on. 

Jacob also would invite study; for that wonderful 
ladder of his which he saw at Bethel reappears in the New 
Testament record with a gospel meaning attached to it. 
Nathanael must have noticed the reference when O.rist 
spoke to him: “ And he saith unto him, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man.” 

Joseph’s story, likewise, is full cf suggestion. How 
much like Jesus’ “Come unto me” does this remembered 
verse sound, if we call to mind the whole history behind 
it: “And Joseph said unto his brethren, Come near to 
me, I pray you: and they came near: and he said, I am 
Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into Ezypt.” 

2. Then in the ritual and the ceremonies of that old dis- 
pensation we should be sura to find Christ. Indeed, this is 
the entire force of the passsge before us now. The 
candlestick, the table of shew-bread, the censer, Aaron’s 
rod, and the pot of manna, are all declared to be without 
significance, unless we remember the lessons they had to 
teach concerning the Saviour. A mere figure “for the 
time then present” was this whole tabernacle echeme: 
the substance was Christ. The scape-goat was a “ portrai- 
ture” of Christ. The cities of refuge symbolized Christ, 
The New Testament writers make no hesitation in passing 
over to Christ’s account even the sacredest festiva's of 
Jewish history. The Apostle Paul exhorts the Corin- 
thians: “ Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may 
be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Carist 
our passover is sacrificed for us.” Why not raise in this 
case also the question with children, How was our Lord 
Jesus like the lamb whose blood was sprinkicd on the 
door-posts ? 

8. There seems almost no end to such di: quisitions ; 
but one thing more may profitably be instanced. In the 
annals of ordinary histery often may the prediciion or 
the picture of the living Christ be found. No more per- 
tinent illustration cf this could be given than that which 
our Lord himself employed with Nicodemus on the occa- 
sion of that ruler’s visit to him in the night: “And as 
Moses lified up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
The whole gospel of grace is in auch a story as this. In- 
deed, so vivid is the fizure that one helps to make the 
New Testament plain, as he rehearses the Old Testament 
narrative of that part of the Exodus. We see the hope- 
lessness of human ruin in the writhing pain of the men 
bitten by the fiery serpents; we note the sovereignty of 
the divine interpcsition, as we perceive Moses placing 
the brszan image upon the erected pole in the camp; we 
are ready to sing “ There is life for a look at the crucificd 
One,” when we gaze at the multitudes coming up for a 
relief; and we rejoice that a cure for sin has been made 
permanent and complete, as we read of those people 
healed on the instant in answer to their faith, 

Thus everywhere in the Scriptures we find a far-reach- 
ing prediction of redemption and of a redeemer for men, 
The very texture of the record appears at times designedly 
transparent, as if it had been intended to adorn what it 
was not yet quite ready to reveal. One reads portions of 
that ancient book, which was all the “Bible” men had 
when the epistie to the Hebrews was first written, aa the 
enthusiastic tourist looks at the veil of an Oriental maiden 
he meets,—a mere gauze across the beautiful countenance, 
heightening a loveliness which it hardly pretends to con- 
ceal. His earliest thought may be, How exquisite is the 
fabric! But his exclamation comes instantly afterwards, 
Ob, how sweet is the face! 

IL.—From this it is becoming that we turn for a moment 
to consider, in the sccond place, one altogether illegiti- 
mate application of the principle we have been seeking 
to illustrate. 

It is not true that every verse cf inspired writirg has a 
hidden gospel meaning lying uncer its plain statement, 
as if it floated “ swan and shadow ” on the stream of reve- 
lation. It is useless and harmful to pervert exegesis into 
eisegesis, and put Christ in where he is not, It is not tco 
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much t» say that there are whole paragraphs and chapters 
which do not touch on the g pel plan or experiencs., 

Afvr f-miliar observation during some year‘, I feel 
incliced to think that in searching the Scripiures more 
failures are mede in reference to the true object and 
methods of sesrch than in anything e’se. What are our 
modern B-reans looking for in the Bible? And are they 
content with what they really fiad? 

It is b cause commentators and even private Christians 
bave followed an undefined or a shifting purpose, or. 
perhsps, no purpose at a!), that they have made such 
strar g° er deavors after origi .ali y, and have accomplished 
so little at last. Dr. Hamilion’s bright antithesis is 
quite in point: “That vessel is always liable to g) 
a-wreck whcese headstrong pilot mistakes a honse-lig.t 
fer a lighthouse.” The one worthy end at which a sincere 
B ble student shou'd aim is this: merely to ascertain 
what the word really says and simp'y means. “ He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the &pirit saith unto the 
churches.” 

The motto of the mystics was: “The Scriptures mean 
all that they can be msde to mean.” The rabbins of o!d 
said there was not a letter, nor even an apex of a letter, 
which did not contain whole mountains of meaning. 
And #0 they fashione! anagrams, and counted the tran- 
scribed charac'ers, and e:timated the lines, and read the 
sentences backward Putting everything in, they of 
course drew everythirg out, fiading marvels and mys- 
teries without |i nit, but quietly often missing the truth, 
or beli tling it with nonsease, 

O:e of the ancient + xpositors read in the sacred history 
bow Abraham in his later years married K sturah 
K rowirg that this woman’s name Kefurah meant “sweet 
odors,” and remembering that sweet odora were used as a 
rymbol of spiritual greces, he drew from this intricate 
combination of fragments of learning a most felicitously 
Origiaa! thought; namely, thattefore he died the Father 
of the Faithfal brcs»me supereminently sanctified. Now 
the pious patriarch did what doubtless was perfectly 
proper; bit taking a new wife in his old age is ia many 
respects quite a diffsrent thing from growing in grace. 

III. 8» much, then, for a discussion of the general 
principle involved in these verses, It remsins for us 
now to state j 2st a few of the lessons of excellent bearing 
which they suggest. 

1. Lat ustry to appreciate the exultation of feeling 
with which believers under the Od Testament received 
the fresh disclosures of the New. Andrew opened an 
unusually wide store of exciting inf rmation when he 
made his brother Simon Peter understand that in al! 
serious likelihood Jesus of Naz:reth was Israel’s actual 
Messiah. Meaning of untold and indescribable impor- 
tance was condensed into the explosive language he used 
when he announced to him, “ We have found the Obrist! ” 
This was the world’s g'ad “ Furcka” after forty centuries 
of groping among the shadows and symbols of a dying 
dispensation. ‘“ But if the ministration of death, written 
ard engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the children 
of I.rael could not steadfastly behold the face of Moses 
for the glory of bis countenance ; which glory was to b> 
done away: how shall not the ministration of the epirit 
be rather glorious? Fur if the ministration of con- 
demnation be glory, much more doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed ia glory.” 

2. So let us ourselves come to a proper estimate of our 
own increased privileges under the Naw Testament 
When we reach the Gospels, afier working our way 
wearily thr ugh the first divieion of the B b'e, we seem 
to have strugg'ed forth from a forest path of emb!em: 
and sigas, where only lances of fi:ful illomiaation could 
glance into the gloom occasionally, out upon the cleared 
hillside of revelation, where the full sunshine of grace 
lies over every prospect. There was one little furmuls 
of great meaning, drawn from Andrew’s exc/amation. 
perhsp:, which served the strict purpose of a primitive 
creed vo all those new disc’ples, ard which might well 
become f.miliar upon our tongues, Pailip took it up 
easily when he prociaimed to Nathanael: “We have 
found him cf whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
did write, Jesus cf N. zireth, the son «f Joseph.” Tne 
passionate longing of many s generation was concentrated 
into that one utterances. We have entered into a fullness 
they never knew now in theee latter days. “ B'eased are 
the eyes which see the things that ye see. For I tell you, 
fiat many prophets and kings have desired to see those 
things which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear 
thove thirgs which ye hear, and have not heard them.” 

8. S.iv, let us learn to respect the O'd Testament for 
the sake of the gospel there certainly was in it, It has 
growa fashionable to speak slightiogly of that former 
dispensation, Bat many souls of men were saved under 
it, Just now we discover from an unmistakable chapter 


here before us that all of that early record was full of 
Christ Abraham saw the day of Christ sfor cff, and 
was glad. During four thcusand years, never had avy 
devout Hebrew mother fastened her first esger look upon 
her new born babe without solemn!y wondering whether 
it might not be her child which was to be “the seed of 
the woman ” to falfill the Paradise promise and “ bruise 
the serpent’s head.’”’ Those people must have known in 
many particulars what they were prayiog for. Tae 
visions of the impetuous seers, the inspired symbols of 
the ceremonial Jaw, the fervid predictions of the sirging 
pea'mists, all poiated towards one luminous star which 
was hanging out in the future over the manger where 
[Immanuel should b3 born. 

4. Thiok, then, how rich with wealth of spiritual 
meaning are both of thess two Testsments that lie ia our 
aands so freely to-day. To the glory of the poetry add 
the greater glory of the prediction it contains. To the 
splendor of the ritual, add the greater splendor of the 
Obrist it symboliz:d. So we lesra that there are veraes 
of the Bible with a doub'e degree of meaning,—like the 
rainbow which is beau iful beyond everything else for 
just what is seen of it, and then more beautiful still for 
the sake ¢f the grand covenant it reals. O1, what reaches 
and spans of measureless comfort there are in such 
promises; yet God, who gave them, sits unexhausted in 
grace beyond! H>w well to search the Scriptures ! 

“S$ the sky we look up to, though glorious and fair, 
Is looked up to the more b. cause heaven lies there!” 

5. Then let us remember what grandeur and m:jesty 
there js in the services of God’s heuse. If only the 
spirit be carefully preserved, forms may well be gorgeous 
and significant. This whole chapter is crowded with the 
meaning that lay bid in the tabernacle. God’s dwellirg 
should be the fiaest dwelling in the town. Music should 
make it welcome with the highest consecration of art 
Each Christian should enter a New Tcstament church 
singing in his heart: ‘“ How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord: my heart and my fl.sh crieth 
out for the living God.” And he shonid leave it promis- 
ing: “ If I forget thee. O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. If I do not remember thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
J-ruaalem above my chief j \y.” 

6 Finaily, let us remember the sanctuary overhead. 
“Via erueis, via lucis/” 8» the old monks used to chant 
in medisval songs. Throvg all the shadows, out at last 
into the pure light,d».es tne way lead which starts ia 
lonely and lowly steps beside J asus’ cross. The assurance 
comes with a vast welcome to every tried heart that is 
sometimes heavy here with worry and care, L ‘fe appears 
a wilderness of littie understood visions and shows. Will 
these mysteries, like the similitudes cf the tabernacle, 
aver have an explanation? Will the unrealities which 
‘ie over us, even now in New Testament times, ever fully 
disappear? Will I really ever see “ facs to face,” and be 
able to “ know a8 I am knowa’”’? Will the confusions 
ever clear that make this existence of ours so perplexing ? 
Hear the answer: “ Bat Oarist being come aa high-priest 
of good things to come, by a great and more per‘ec’ 
tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of 
this building: neither by the blood of goats and calves, 
but by bis own blood, he entered ia oncs into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.” 





COCHIN AND ITS JEWISH CJLONY. 
BY MRS, HELEN H. HOLCOMB. 


On the south-west coast of India, and distant about 
one huncred miles from Cape Comorian, is the curious old 
city of C cio, It is situated on the northern extremity 
of a strip of land about twelve miles in lergth, and in 
its widest part not more than a mile in breadth. This 
strip of land is nearly detached from the mainland by 
inlets of the sea, and by streams flowing from the moun- 
tains. The town itself is a mile in length, and half a 
mile broad. 

Nearly f ur huudred years ago the Portuguese obtained 
possession of the place and soon after erected a fortress, 
a very large cathedral, and other handsome public build- 
ings. They held the place about a hundred and sixty 
years, when it was captured by the Dutch, who con- 
verted its fine cathedral into a warehouse, in which were 
stored spices from Ceylon, sugar from Batavia, and 
various other erticles brought from foreign countries; 
for Cochin was at that time a place of great trade, its 
hirbor filled with ships, and its streets crowded with 
m rcvant. 

Iu 1796 Cochin fell into the bands of the British, who 





still hold it. S von after its occupancy by the Eag'ish, 
ihe fortifications and public buildings were destroyed by 





blowing them up with gunpowder. The cathcdril was, 
however, spared. 

We recently paid « visit to this quaiat old city. Rising, 
as it does, out of the sea, its houses seem dripping with 
moisture, and everything is wrapped in a dismal covering 
of mou'd, Oa every hand is heard the roar of the surf 
as it breaks upon the shora, and through every open door 
and window steals a cool, fresh breez> from the sea, In 
the rear of each house is usually a small spot of ground 
surrounded by a high wall, aud here are found such 
plants and flywers as thrive in warm, moist climates, 
Many of the house: are failing into decay. 

The fiae old cathedral built by the Portuguese still 
stands, and is used by the E og ish as a p!ace of Caristian 
worship. Its floor is almost paved with memoria! tablets, 
but the inscriptions have been well-nigh eff.ced by the 
action of the atmosphere, and by the tread of many feet 
throug) the passiug centuries, 

Oa the land side of C chin, r'sing out of the water, 
rich fislds of rica stretch far away, the tender green 
pleasaat to the eye, and givirg promise of a>undant 
harvests, the land yieldixg two a .d somatimes thrae crops 
of rceiaone s3ason. H_r>, too, grows the wonderful 
palmyra palm, which in some paris of Southera Iodia 
constitutes the sole wealth of the inhabitacts. The 
cocoanut palm with its clusters of rich fruit also abounds, 
as well as the bread-fruit, the mango, tamarind, guava, 
and piueapple, 

Tne suburbs of Cochin consist of long, stragelirg 
streets, stretching along the water's edyo. Passing 
through one of these streets, we saw the people busy in 
their shops. In one the potter display d his wares, 
vessels formed by his hand and a ru je wheel, such as has 
been in use in the Orient from time immemorial. Many 
of these vessels were really artistic in shape. Ia another 
shop were piles of baskets, cheap and pretty, made from 
the leaves of the palmyra ya'm; in yet another were 
bales of coir yarn, ready to be woven into the serviceable 
coir matting that has fouad its way to almost every pari 
of the civilizsd world. Fur this we are iadeb‘ed to the 
cocoanut palm. A coarse sugar mado from the aap of 
the palmyra tree was expo:ed for sale ia still another 
shop; while from a shop a little further up the street, 
palm-leaf stationery could be procured. Tuwis conriated 
of long, narrow strips of the dried leaf of the palmyra, 
These are uscd by the children in schools; on these 
strips public records are kept; shop-keepers ue them in 
making up their accounts, and on them letters to friands 
at a distance ars written. To form the chara>ters a steel 
style is used. Ia one shop which we passed, a man sat 
on the ground at the entrance, busily engaged in writing 
out an account on one of these strips; the point:d in- 
strament which he held in his right haad, guided by the 
thumb, rapidly pierced the charactrs into this curious 
parchment, Ia one shop, gaily colorad cloths were 
exposed f r sale; in another sat a money-chang‘r, little 
piles of copper cvin ranged on the low table befurs him. 
F.shing nets were hanging ia another, and the merchant 
while waiting f.r customers was busy weaving a net to 
add to his store. Occasionally through openings we 
caught g'impses of the sea, acd in sheltered spots nets 
were spread thickly; and drawn up on the beach were 
the little bosts of the fishermen; and the men, as of old, 
improved their leisure in mending their tattered nets. 
The splash of the sea, the spread nets, the patient, toiling 
fishermen, the boats on the shore, turied our thoughts 
backward down the centuries, uot), ia imsgination, we 
stood by the Sea of Galilee and saw there the man Cariat 
Jesus, who when upon the earth was so much with 
* fisher-folk,” and who called some of his disciples to 
the great privileges they were to er jy, in being taught 
by the Saviour himself, and to the great work to which 
they were destined, ia being witnexses for him, from the 
midst of just such scenes. 

The more readily were our thoughts turned into 
such a channel, as there passed occasionally through 
the strests men fairer of countenance than are the 
inhabitants cf India, and with strongly marked Jewish 
features. These men were indeed J:ws, and known 
as the Jerusalem or white Jews. They occupy a 
quarter of the city by themselves; and it wzs to learn 
something more of them, and to see their synagogue, that 
we had wandered into that part cf the city. The exist- 
ence of such a people, formiog a separate community, 
and in dress, manners, and customs entirely distinct from 
either European or native, is one of the most interestirg 
features cf this cui us old city. 

The part of the city wh'c? they occupy is called Jews’ 
Town, and the houses are ‘a!l built alike. How they con- 
trived to reach a place so distant from their own country, 
or in what numbers they arrived, must be left to co: j2c- 
ture, as they have no records of their pilgrimage, Tradi- 
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tion says that the original emigrants fled from Jerusalem 
when it fell into the hands of the Romans, They 
now number between thirty and forty families, Their 
rynrgogue, situated at the upper end of the treet they 
occupy, is very p'ain. Its fluor is paved with china, 
neatly inlaid; and at one end of the room is a handsome 
recess, a rich curtain before it, and within, protected by 
folding doors, are dep ited, in silver cases, five copies of 
the Pentateuch written in Hebrew characters on vellum. 

The street leading to the synagogue was narrow, the 
houses close together, and cirectly on the street. The 
doors facing the street were usually open, but before each 
one hung a screen, ard as we passed, many of these 
screens were lified, and dark-eyed mothers and maidens 
looked curious!y out upon the strangers; while the chil- 
dren, many of whom were exceeding fair, flitted from 
house to house, apparently equal'y at home in all. 

Quite near the synagogue was a school for the children 
of theses Jewish famiies. We were permitted to visit it, 
and found sbout sixty children present, beys and girls, 
All the chidren were fair, with dark hair and eyes. 
They were comfortably clad, and with a nesrer approach 
to cleanliness than is usually found amorg Hindu or 
Mohammedan children, All were reading the Bible in 
Hebrew. O18 little boy whom we desigaated came for- 
ward without hesitation, and read to us a portion from 
the Pentateuch; and a pretty little girl, nine years of 
age, read in a clear, sweet vice the Twenty-third Psalm, 

The priest in charge told us that in the five books of 
Moses they were carefully iastructed, bat were taught 
little else. In family iatercourse they usa the language 
of the people among whom they dwell. 

The men are fir the most part merchants; and the 
motbkers, after the manner of women in the Ocien‘, seemed 
indolent, j \dging from the groups lounging at evi ry door. 

There are, in Cochin, biack as well ss white Jews. 
There black Jawa occupy the lower part of Jews’ Town, 
Little is known cf the early history of these Jewer, but 
they have in their possession, engraven on copper, a grant 
or license from the sovereign of Malobar, bearing a date 
corresponding to A. D. 388. 

It is just as difficult to praach Jesus unto these Jews as 
to the ancient Jaws, cr to the heathen, Taeir Savicur, 
they will tell you, has not yet appeared upon the earth. 
They wait for him, and at his coming they will rj vice to 
do bim hcemage. 

Strange, indeed, it seemed to fiad in such a corner of 
the earth, living apart, a colony of people descended 
from that ancient people whom God was pleased to 
desirna‘e ax his chosen. 

Allahabad, India. 





O HOUSE OF MANY MANSIONS, 
* Ia my Father's house are Many maasions.” 
BY E, NORMAN GUNNISON, 


O house of many mansions ! 
Thy doors are open wide, 

And dear are all the faces 
Upon the other side. 

Thy portals they ere golden, 
And those who enter in 

Shall know no mere of sorrow, 
Of weariness or sin. 


O house of many mansions! 
My weary spirit waits, 
And longs to join the ransomed 
Who enter through thy gates ; 
Who enter through thy portals 
Tne mensions of the blest; 
Who come to thee aweary, 
And find in thee their rest. 


Thy walls are not of marble, 
O hovre not built with hands ! 
I sigh for thee while waiting 
Within these border lands, 
I know that but ia dying 
Thy threshold is crossed o’er ; 
There sh» ll be no more sorrow 
In thy forevermore. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


NATS PRAYER. 

BY KATE SUMNER, 
There wea a loud cry from the play-room. Mamma 
dropped her sewing and ran to the rescue jast in time to 


see Nat striking Mamie’s white chubby hand with his 
whip. 


“You are jist the meanest girl I know, Mamie Wal- 
lace, and I hate you, I do.” 
Nat stopped suddenly, for there in the doorway was 





mamma, Mamie ran sobbing into her arms, but Nat 
stood sturdily di fisnt. 

“T_T dida’t—mean—to break it—mamma,” sobbed 
Mamie, 

“You're always breskirg somethirg of mine, snd 
then saying you didn’t mean to; but I'll never forgive 
you for this,” said Nat, angrily, surveying the fragments 
of the pretty toy velocipede that U.cle Nat had given 
him not long before. Anything comirg from Uacle Nat 
was doubly precious. 

Mamma, without a word or even look to Nat,—naughty, 
cross Nat,—tock Mamie with her to her room, leavicg 
him to his own reflections. Do you know what he wanted 
to do? He wanted to have a good cry and “ make up” 
with msmms and Mamie; but something naughty within 
him said, “Don’t. Mamie was naughty to break your 
pretty velocipede, and mamma cught to punish her.” 

Acd all the time Nat knew very we'l that he was the 
one that deserved to be punished; bat he stayed there 
alone in the p!asy-room, just as miserable as you can 
imagine a little boy to be. You see it had been such a 
wretched day from the very beginning. It was Saturday 
papa wse ging to take him into the city that very day, 
but the ficst thing he heard in the morning was the rain 
pattering against Lis window-pane. Then he felt so dis- 
appointed that he forgot to say his prayers, so you see he 
was soon to have trouble, Well, everything went wrovg, 
and Nat kept growing crosser and croseer until the worst 
thing «f all happened when Mamie broke his velocipede 
Poor Nat! You cannot guess how miserably wretched 
he felt all the rest of the morning, for he was too naughty 
and proud to go and teli her he was sorry. 

“Tf she’d only come and ask me, maybe I’d tell her I 
was sorry,” he said to himse!f, but no mamma came, 

Dinner-time came at Isst, however, and Nat made his 
way, rather shemefaced vy, I must confess, to his place at 
the table. But no one spvke a word to him, and there 
was such a lun p ia his throat at this strange treatment, 
thateven thougn they had his favorite apple demplirgs, 
he could scarcely swallow s mouthful. After dinner, 
feeling ture he ccu'd never endure another sclitary 
serson in the play-room, he fullowed meekly after 
mamma as she went back to her room. 

“Mamie,” she said, afr a little time, “would you 
pease go down stairs and got mo the paper?” 

“Til go,” eaid Nat, quickly, bef.re Mamie could gei 
her playthings cut of her lap. 

“Thank you, but I bad rather have Mamie wait on 
me,” was the grave reply. 

That was tco much for Nat; he tursed quickly and 
fled to the lour gs in the play room, and sobbed as though 
his heart would break. Was mamma rever g ing to 
love him sgsia? And all the time ke knew he ought to 
go and take his naughty words bick, bat he would not. 
“ They’ ve been crores to me, too,” he said, by way of excuse, 

By and by he sobbed himself to seep, and knew noth- 
irg more until the tea-bell rang. He looked stealthily 
out from his eyes to see if mamma showed any signs of 
relentirg. Ouxsce, jast once, he cavght her eye; and it 
was such a lovirg, pitiful look she gave him that he 
nearly broke down, and had a great time choking. 

“When she comes to hear my prayer, I'!! tell her I’m 
sorry,” he resolved forthwith, and felt better for even that 
much, But loand behold, to bis astoni-ament, bed-time did 
not bring ms: mma to his side at 9ll, He and Mamie had 
a little room together; and mamma tucked her snvug'y in, 
heard her say “Oar Father,” bat she did not come, as 
was her wont, to do the same fur Nat. She had reached 
the door. Nat sat up in bed. 

“Mamma,” he ssid, “you baven’t tecked me in, nor 
heard me say my prayers, nor kissed me,” The last came 
out in almost a sob, 

Mamma came b ick, and sat down by his tile, but her 
face was very, very grave. 

“T think you had better not say your prayers to-night, 
Nat.” And Nat could ssy nothing from sheer astonish- 
ment, From his babyhoed up he had said “ Our Father” 
every night. Whatc uld it mean! - 
© You know if you said your prayers you would have 
to say, ‘Forgive us our treapasses as we forgive those 
that treepass against us’ And you know you are never 
going to forgive Mamie her trespass sgainst you, so you 
would be asking God never to forgive your trespasses 
egainst him,” 

That was a new idea to Nat. No, of ccursa he could 
not say his prayers unless—there he hesitated—unless 
he was ready to forgive Mamie, Now you must know 
that Nat felt himself very much sup>rior to Mamia. 
Was he not a boy? did he not go to school? and had he 





to beg his for having broken his velocipede. Nat lay 
down on his p'llow once mcre, and mamma went slowly 
and sadly dowa stairs, It grew very dark, and the rsin 
had a dreary sound. Mamie was sourd as’eep, but Nat’s 
eyes refund to stsy shut. He felt afreid, he wished that 
mamma would come up, or even that Mamie was awake 
Then he began to think over the day,—what a long 
wretched one it had been, how unhappy he had been 
himself, and how naughty. 

Finally, before he knew it, just as he was thinking how 
sorry mamma had locked, the naughty ep rit within him 
died. He jamped out of his bed, and ran over to Mamie’s, 

“Mamie,” he said,—‘* Mamie, I know y: ud dn’t mean 
to break my velocipede, and I want ycu to furgive me fur 
being ao hateful about it!” 

“O Nat, I was dr fful sorry! I thinked I'd never be 
happy again,” said Mamie, patting up her mouth for a 
kiss, and dropping c ff to sleep again in less than no time, 

“Mamma!” called Nat fecm the top stairs; * please 
ccme up, for I can say my prayers now ” 

Five minutes fier —will you believe it?—Nat was just 
as sound as'eep as Mamie! 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


—_—_—_—_—>_— 


THE PURPOSE OF BIBLE STUDY. 


[The Rev. Dr. Easi! Mentiv. ia his tnau gral add-eess before the Baptist 
Tuevicgical Sem nar, , Louisyiiie | 


There are three principal otj.cts for which the Bible 
may be studied : 

1. For devotioral purposes,—to minister direct!y to our 
sp/ritnal susterance and growth, Guod’s words are en- 
dowed with spirit and life. They ere the great instru- 
meat which the Spirit wie'ds in sanctification. “Sanctify 
them through thy tiutb,” prayed our Saviour: “thy 
word is truth.” 

2 For interpretation,—to circover the true meaning of 
difficult passeges, and to trace the scope and train of 
rexsoving ia the simpler, so as to place ourselves as near 
as possible ia the position of the first hearers and readers 
of the word, 

8. For doc'rinal instruction,—to discover truths which 
are there, bot may seem latent, to harmoniza apparently 
cor fi cting views and statements into that blessed unity 
in variety wherein consists its true beauty. 

None of these obj cts should be neglected in our study 
of the book «f God. Exvch bears on the other, and will 
nid the other. If devotional study and personal appli- 
cation be omitted, it is easy to see how learned philology 
in ungod'y hands may lead, as it has d ne in New Eng: 
‘and as well as Old, in Protertant Germany as well as in 
Catholic France, to self-sufficient skepticism. If doe- 
trinal study bea neglected, thera can be no girre ing up 
cf the results «f critical irquiry in connected forms, in 
their true relations, for the benefit cf our devotional 
hours, or cf other persons; no comparing of Scripture 
with Scripture, no gain from the “analogy of faith.” 
The most microscopic investigation which a fly might 
make of the single parts of Raphael’s Transfiguration, as 
he craw!s over its surface, woud reveal to him nothing 
bateplotches of color, seemingly confused and ill arranged, 
not in equares or circles or diamonds, or acccrdiog toany 
of the rules and regulations of the fly gometry. He 
cannot sppreciate the connection, the reletion «f parts, 
as one grand whole, embodying the psioter’s glowing 
conception. Nor will any microscopic minuteness of 
Scripture interpretation lead to true resuite, if we fail to 
enter into the goneral spirit and train of the thought, 
and to apply common sense, And as to that of which 
we are more specially now to speak, the direct and csreful 
interpretation of the Bible, it is evident, at the very first 
glance, that this is, in some degree at least, indixpensable 
to all pr: fit from the word of God. I: is no talieman, 
it hss no magic charm. Naver forget, brethren, that the 
meaning of the Scripture is the Scripture, and thot alone, 
If through ignorance, or ntgiigence, or pr jadice, cr 
yielding to others, we miss ita true meanirg, we ere s0 
far either blind or misied. If we adhere to traditional 
interpretations just because they are old, and not becauce 
they are true, or if we rash eagerly if.er novelties un- 
tested and unproved, simply because they are the #& 
kainoteron, the “ scmething newer” which the Athenians 
were 80 eager to hear and tell; if we jast follow the last 
dicta of vaunted scholarship, eager to be in the front 
rank of the party of modern progress, in cither case we 
shall fail of the blessing which comes to him who reads 
and understands this book. That is no true, no sonl- 





not been into the city on the cars all alone once? Of} 
course he was very much euperior to Mamie, and to} 
think of having to beg her pardon! Besides, she ought | 


strengthening devotion which is built upon fa'se views of 
the meaning of the word. Toat is no jast inference of 
a doctrinal system which is based on palpable misinter- 
pretations, 
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LESSON 2, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1579. 
Title: THE TYPES EXPLAINED. 


GOLDEN TEXT: For BY ONE OFFERING HE HATH PERFECTED 
FOR KVKR THEM THAT ARK SANCTIFIED,—J1eb. 10: 14, 


Lesson Topic: Our Saviour's Sacrifice. 


1. Foreshadowed, vy. 1-5. 
Outline: { 2. Timely, v. 6-10. 
3. Complete, v. 11, 12. 


HOME READINGS. 
Monday, October 6: Heb, 9: 1-12, Our Saviour’s sacrifice. 
Tuesday, October 7: Heb. 10: 1-14, The sacrifice foreshadowed, 
Wednesday, October 8: John 19; 16-30, The sacrifice accom- 
plished, . 
Thursday, October 9: Gal. 3: 23 to4: 7. The sacrifice timely, 
Friday, October 10: Heb, 9: 13 28, The sacrifice once for all. 
Saturday, October 11: Heb, 2: 1-9. The sacrifice for all men, 
Sunday, October 12: Heb, 10; 14-29, The sacrifice complete. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Heb. 9: 1-12.] 

1, Then verily the first covenant had also ordinances of divine 
service, and a worldly sanctuary, 

2. For there was a tabernacle made; the first, wherein was 
the candlestick, and the table, and the shewbread; which is 
called the sanctuary. 

3. And after the second vail, the tabernacle which is called 
the holiest of all; 

4. Which had the golden censer, and the ark of the covenant 
overlaid round about with gold, wherein was the golden pot 
that had manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the tables 
of the covenant ; 

5. And over it the cherubim of glory shadowing the mercy 
seat; of which we cannot now speak particularly. 

6. Now when these things were thus ordained, the priests 
went always into the first tabernacle, accomplishing the service 
of God. 

7. Bat into the second went the high priest alone once every 
year, not without blood, which he offered for himself, and for 
the errors of the people: 

8. The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way into the 
holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while as the first 
tabernacle was yet standing: 

9. Which was a figure for the time then present, in which 
were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not make him 
that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience ; 

10. Which stood only in meats and drinks, and divers wash- 
ings, and carnal ordinances, imposed on them until the time of 
reformation, 

11. But Christ being come a high priest of good things to 
come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this building ; 

12. Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own 
blood he entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Heb. 9:1. First covenant.——Por if that first covenant 
had been faultless, then should no place have been sought for 
the second, Heb. 8: 7.——In that he saith, a new covenant, he 
hath made the first old. Now that which decayeth and waxeth 
old é3 ready to vanish away. Heb. 8: 13, 

¥.2. A tabernacle.——Moreover thou shalt make the 
tabernacle, Ex, 26:1. And thou shalt rear up the taberna- 
cle according to the fashion thereof which was showed thee in 
the mount, Ex. 26: 30.——And every wise hearted man among 
them that wrought the work of the tabernacle made ten curtains 
of fine twined linen, ete, Ex. 36: 8, ete-——Thus was all the 
work of the tabernacle of the tent of the congregation finished : 
and the children of Israel did according to all that the Lord 
commanded Moses, so did they, Ex, 39: 32.——On the first 
day of the first month shalt thou set up the tabernacle of the 
tent of the congregation, Ex, 40: 2,——And Moses reared up 
the tabernacle, Ex. 4); 18, 


Candlestick.——Thou shalt bring im the candlestick, and 
light the lamps thereof, Ex. 40: 4, 











The table.——Thou shalt bring in the table, and set in 
order the things that are to be set in order upon it. Ex. 40: 4. 
——Thou shalt take fine flour, and bake twelve cakes thereof: 
two tenth deals shall be in one cake. And thou shalt set them 
in two rows, six on a row, upon the pure table before the Lord, 
Lev. 24: 5, 6. 

vV.3. The holiest. And the priests brought in the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord unto his place, into the oracle of 
the house, to the most holy place, even under the wings of the 
cherubim, 1 Kings 8:6.——Having . . . boldness to enter into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
which he hath consecrated for us, through the vail, that is to 
say, his flesh. Heb. 10: 19, 20. 





VvV.4. The golden censer.——He shall take a censer fall 
of burning coals of fire from cff the altar before the Lord, and 
his bands full of sweet incense beaten small, and bring it 
within the vail. Lev. 16:12 The censers of pure gold. 
1 Kings 7 : £0.—And another angel came and stood at the 
altar, having a golden censer. Rev. 8: 3. 





Pot that had manna.——And Moses said unto Aaron, 
Take a pot, and put an omer fall of manna therein, and lay it 
up before the Lord, to be kept for your generations, Ex, 16: 33. 


Aaron’s rod.——Acxd it shall come to pass, that the man’s 
rod, whom I shall choose, shall blossom. . . . And Moses spake 
unto the children of Israel, and every one of their princes gave 
him a rod apiece, for each prince one, according to their 
fathers’ houses, even twelve rods: and the rod of Aaron was 
among their rods, And Moses laid up the rods before the Lord 
in the tabernacle of witness, And it eames to pass that on the 
morrow Moses went into the tabernacle of witness; and, be- 
hold, the rod of Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and 
brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds. 
Num, 17: 5-8, 

The tables.—In the ark thou shalt put the testimony 
that I shall give thee. Ex, 25: 21.——-Moses came down from 
Mount Sinai with the two tables of testimony in Moses’ hand. 
Ex. 34: 29.——And he took and put the testimony into the 
ark, Ex. 40: 20.—There was nothing in the ark save the 
two tables which Moses put therein at Horeb, 2 Chron. 
5:10. 


V. 5. The cherubims,——Thou shalt make two cherubim 
of gold, of beaten work shalt thou make them, in the two ends 
of the mercy seat. Ex. 25: 18. The Lord of hosts, which 
dwelleth between the cherubim. 1 Sam. 4: 4.——Thou that 
dwellest between the cherubim, shine forth. Psa, 80: 1——He 
sitteth between the cherubim; let the earth be moved. Psa. 
99:1. 

V.7. Not without blood,——By reason hereof he ought, 
as for the people, so also for himself, to offer for sins, Heb. 
5: 3.——Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer 
up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the people’s: 
for this he did once, when he offered up himself. Heb. 7: 27. 


The errors.——And the priest shall make an atonement 
for him concerning his ignorance wherein he erred and wist it 
not, and it shall be forgiven him. Lev. 5: 18.——And the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah, and God smote 
him there for his error; and there he died by the ark of God. 
2 Sam. 6: 7.——So Manasseh wade Judah and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem to err, and to do worse than the heathen, whom 
the Lord had destroyed before the children of Israel. 2 Chron. 
33: 9.——Who can understand jis errors? cleanse thou me 
from secret faults. Pra. 19: 12. O my people, they which 
lead thee cause thc? to err, and destroy the way of thy paths, 
Isa. 3; 12. 


V.8. The Holy Ghost. Where is he that put his Holy 
Spirit within him? Isa. 63 : 11. Ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost. Acts 7 :51.——Well spake the Holy Ghost by 
Esaias the prophet unto our fathers. Acts 28 : 25. The 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
2 Pet. 1: 21. 

V.9. A figure.——Nevertheless death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, even over them that had not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression, who is the fizure of him that was 
tocome. Rom, 5 : 14.-—The like figure whereunto even bap- 
tism doth now save us, 1 Pet. 3: 21. 

Could not make ... perfect. Sacrifice and offering 
thou didst not desire . . . burnt offering and sin offering hast 
thou not required. Psa. 40: 6. Zs the law then against the 
promises of God? God forbid: for if there. had been a law 
given which could have given life, verily righteousness should 
have been by the law. Gal. 3: 21.——The law made nothing 
perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did; by the which 
we draw nigh unto God. Heb. 7:19. 

v.10. Meats and drinks, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, saying, These are the beasts which ye shall eat among 
all the beasts that are on the earth. Lev. 11 : 2——Thou shalt 
not eat any abominable thing. Deut. 14: 3——From my youth 
up even till now have I not eaten of that which dieth of itself, 
or is torn in pieces; neither came there abominable flesh into 
my mouth, Ezek. 4: 14.-—~But Peter said, Not so, Lord; for 


I have never eaten anything that is common or unclean. Acts 
10:14, 


Carnal ordinances.———Even so we, when we were chil- 
dren, were in bondage under the elements of the world. Gal. 
4: 3.——How turn ye again to the weak aud beggarly elements, 
whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage. Gal. 4: 9.—— 
Having abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of com- 
mandments cont ined in ordinances, Eph, 2: 15 ——Wherefore 
if ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, 





























as though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances? 
Col, 2: 20. 

V.12. His own blood.——The church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood. Acts 20 : 28.——In whom 
we have redemption through his blood. Eph. 1:7.——Ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
from your vain conversation received by tradition from your 
fathers ; but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot. 1 Pet. 1:18, 19.——Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood. Rey. 1: 5.——Thou art worthy to take the book, and 
to open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation. Rev. 5:9. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK, 
BY GEORGE A, PELTZ, D.D. 


This lesson is included within the doctrinal portion of this 
epistle to the Hebrews. Dr. Moll, in Lange’s Commentary, 
analyzes the book thus: First part:—The elevation of the 
New Testament mediator, as Son, above all other mediators 
of revelation and redemption (chep. 1:1 to 5:10). Second 
part :—Elevation of Christ as eternal priestly king, the coun- 
terpart of Melchizedek (chap.5: 11to8: 13). Third part:— 
Pre-eminence of the new covenant mediated through Jesus 
Christ (chap. 9: 1 to 12: 29). Conclusion (chap. 13). 

The opening section of Dr. Moll’s third part, which 
includes the lesson now under consideration, sets forth this 
idea: “The New Covenant accomplishes that approach and 
nearness to God which the old but symbolically represents 
and promises.” (The italics are Dr. Moll’s) How perfectly 
that which the types foreshadowed is accomplished in Christ, 
the present lesson strikingly shows. What many a devout 
Jew failed to see ia those types, appears clearly in the ex- 
planation of this lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(1.) Now even the first [covenant] had ordinances of ser- 
vice, and its holy place belonging to this world. (2.) Fora 
tabernacle was constructed, the first one, in which were both 
the candlestick, and the table, and the shew-bread : which is 
called holy place. (3) And after the second veil, the taber- 
nacle which is called holy of holies, (4.) having a golden 
altar of incense, and the ark of the covenant overlaid all 
around with gold, in which was a golden pot cmtaining the 
manna, and the rod of Aaron that had budded, and the tables 
of the covenant; (5) and above it cherubim of glory, over- 
shadowing the place of propitiation: of which things we 
cannot now speak particularly. (6.) And these things hay- 
ing been thus arranged, into the first tabernacle, indeed, the 
priests continually enter in accomplishirg their services; 
(7.) but into the second but once in a year [entereth] the 
high-priest alone, not without blood which he offereth for him- 
self, and the errors of the people; (8.) the Holy Spirit show- 
ing this that the way into the holy place hath not yet been 
made manifest, while the foremost tabernacle is yet standing, 
(9.) which is a figure for the time now present, in which both 
gifts and sacrifices are being off:red, that are not able to per- 
fect ‘in the conscience him who rendereth the service, (10.) 
[resting] only on meats and drinks, and various baptisms, 
ordinances of flesh, imposed until the time of reformation. 
(11.) But Christ, making his appearance, a high-priest of the 
good things to come, through the greater and more perfect 
tabernacle not made with hands, that is, not of this creation, 
(12) and not through the blood cf goats and calves, but 
through his own blood, entered once for all into the holy 
place, procuring [for us] an eternal redemption. 

NOTES, 


Chapter 7 illustrates the Melchiz:dek priesthood of Christ, 
as royal, single, untranusferable, eternal. Chapters 8 and 9 
discuss his Aaronic or Levitical high-priesthood, as involving 
an efficacious sacrifice in expiation of sin. As high-priest 
in the heavenly tabernacle he must have someth'ng to offer. 
This, though analagous, to, cannot be identical with, the 
old covenant Levitical offerings, since for the offering of 
these there exists already a divinely authorized priesthood 
(chap. 8: 4,5). This must therefore be, and in fact is, a 
higher service belonging to a better covenant and better 
promises: in reality, the antitype and realization of that 
which the old covenant and priesthood typify (chap. 8: 6). 
That the new covenant is thus superior to the old, and 
supersedes it, is incidentally illustrated from Jeremiah 31— 
(chap. 8: 7-13). This being illustrated, the author turns 
back to find from the Old Testament analogy what the New 
Testament high-priest must offer. He describes at length 
the central feature of the o!d covenant, its tabernacle, enu- 
merating those objects which show its excellence and dignity 
(chap. 9: 1-5). In the foremost compartment of this taber- 
nacle the Levitical priests perform daily services; but into 
the inner compartment enters the high-priest once in the year, 
and this not without blood, which he offers for himself 
and the people, on the mercy seat, in the symbolical presence 
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of God: this separation of the outer and inner sanctuaries, 
and annually repeated entrance of the high-priest into the 
inner one with his expiatory offering of blood, showing, as 
long as it continues, that no true expiation hss yet been made, 
and that all is but formal and typical (chap.9:610), But 
now the true high-priest appearing, enters the great and 
more perfect, the heavenly tabernacle, and offers not the 
blood of goats and calves, but Ais own blood, and making 
thus a real, not a typical and ritual expia’ion, makes a 
sing’e, unrepeated entrance, and procures not a temporary, 
but an eternal redemption (chap. 9: 11,12). The heavenly 
taberoscle, it is to be remembered, is no real structure. Itis 
simply the carrying out of the imsgery of the earthly taber- 
nacle which symbolized in its double compartments man’s 
alienation from God, snd his approach to him through aton- 
ing blood. This symbolical approach of the Levitical high- 
priest, for himself and the people, is actualized by Christ 
with his efficient atoning blood. The most significant of all 
the phenomena attendant on the crucifixion was the rending 
of that veil of the temple which hung befure the inner sauc- 
tuary (Matt, 27: 57). 

Verse 1.—The writer, sfier stating the imperfections of 
the first covenant, and its supersedure by the better, goes 
back to find from an examination of that covenant what it is 
that the New Testamert high-priest must offer. He first 
deccribes its central point, the tabernacle. The essential 
feature of this is the division into the outer and inner sanc- 
tuary, with their respective uses and significance, The re- 
maining objects described simply fill out the picture.—Now 
the first covenant also had. Its force would be more exactly 
given by, “There belorged, indeed, now also to the first 
covenant.” The‘ now” connects the passage loosely with 
the preceding : the “indeed” (‘to be sure”) looks forward, 
and has its correlative at verse 11. As if it were: even the 
first covenant had, indeed, so and so; more still, then, the 
second. The word to be supplied is “covenant;” by no 
mears “ tabernacle.”— Ordinances: things deemed right, hence, 
decreed, est rblished.— Of service: namely, divine worship.— 
Its holy place, or sanctuary: belonging to the world; that 
is, material, made by hands (verse 11), in contrast with 
the heavenly, spiritual tabernacle, “greater and batter” 
(v. 11). 

Verse 2.—For there was a tabernacle (the whole structure, 
the outer and the inner) constructed: prepared, fitted out, 
equipped.— The first: locally, as one entered ; the foremost. 
Each part of the entire taberaacle is called separately, taber- 
nacle, The candlestick: probably in the tabernacle of the 
wilderness, but one: in the temple of Solomon that suc- 
ceeded it, there were ten (1 Kings 7:19; 2 Chron. 4: 7); 
in that of Hercd but one (after Ex. 25: 31, ard following 
verses), cf fine gold, with seven branches.—The table (Ex. 
40: 4); the shew-*read; literally, “the setting forth of the 
loaves,” twelve fice cakes, eaten weekly by the priests (Ex. 
25:30). ‘This foremost part is called holy p’ace, or sanctuary ; 
literally, “ holies” (compare Er. 26: 33). 

Verse 3 — After the second veil: that which formed the out- 
side of the tabernacle being the first—T'he holy of holies 
(English version, “holiest of all”), Compare Exodus 
26: 31, 33; 40:3 Qt; 1 Kings 6:19, 

Verse 4.—Huving a golden altar of incense. Probably not 
“a censer,” which was scarcely important enough for men- 
tion, and which could hardly have been “ kept in the holy of 
holies, since the incense must be burnel before the high-priest 
entered the holy of holies on the day of atonement” (Rddle). 
Besides this, the altar of incense could scarcely have been 
omitted in the enumeration. A difficulty, indeed, arises 
from the fact that the altar of incense was not within the 
holy of holies, But the author does not expressly say that 
it was within it, but only belonged to it (“having”), and this 
seems the preferable rendering.—The ark of the covenant; 
whose contents (the tables cf the law) and ceremonies, con- 
stituted the central point of the old covenant. The ark was 
a chest of chittim wood, overlaid with fine gold (Ex. 25: 10; 
37: 1-9; 1 Kings 8: 4,6; see 2 Mac. 1-8).—A golden pot 
(Ex. 16:33). That it was in the ark was probably matter 
of tradition. The rod of Aaron (Num. 17 : 1-11.)— The tables of 
the covenant. Those containing the Ten Commandments 
(Ex. 31: 18), which, placed in the ark, were a “covenant” 
between God and his people. 

Verse 5.—Above it: namely, the ark.—Cherubim (plural 
of cherub), rymbolical golden figures, facing each other from 
the two ends of the cover of the ark, which they looked 
down upon and shadowed with their wings (Ex. 25: 18, 22). 
—Of glory: because the visible glory of God, the shekinah, 
appeared between them (Lev. 16:2; compare 1 Kings 8: 
6, 11).——-7Z’he place of propitiation: commonly called the 
“mercy seat,” the cover cf the ark on which “ was sprinkled 
on the day of atonement the blood of the propitiating sacri- 
fice” (Ex. 25:17; Lev. 16:15). It was God’s special meet- 
ing-place with his people.—Purticularly: severally, in detail. 
Some points, too, were more essential than others. 

Verses 6-10—Oa these details of the construction and 
furniture of the tabernacle follows the account of the annual 
entrance of the high-priest into the inner sanctuary, the seat 


making a typical expiation, which arrangement lasts through 

the entire old dispensation. 

Verse 6—These arrangements having been thus made, 

into the first, that is, foremost, outer, tabernacle, indeed (con- 

trast with verse 7) enter in, not “went in.” The tense from 

this on is present, but with no reference, I think, to the 

time of the writer. It is simply the historical present. The 

writer throws himself back into the past, and describes what 

immediately follows on the completion of the tabernacle, 

Hence no inference can be drawn from this passige as to the 
date of the epistle, whether before or after the destruction of 
Jerusalem.—Continually: daily, as the service requires, burn- 
ing incense, trimming lampe, changing shew bread, etc., the 
priests officiating in turn (1 Chron. 24; Luke 1: 5.9). 

Verse 7.—The vital feature of the old covenant.—The 
second: the holy of holies —Once in the year: on the great 
day of atonement, the tenth of the seventh month (Ex. 30: 
10; Ley. 16:29). On this day, indeed, the priest enters two 
or more times (Ley. 16: 12-16); but these constitute collec- 
tively the single entrance of the year.— Not without 
blood. Here is the climax of the old covenant arrange- 
ments. We find now what kind of an offering the New 
Testament high-priest must make (8:3; 9:12). Hence 
the emphatic form of the statement.— Which he offereth: 
referring not to the sacrificing of the animal, but to the 
sprinkling of the blood before the mercy seat (Lav. 16: 14). 
Ilimself (5 : 3).—Errors: strictly, ignorances; indulgent 
siatement as chapter 5: 2, 

Verse 8.— The Holy Spirit, who dictated the arrangement 
(the author’s testimony to its divine origin). Showing (by 
significant symbol) this, namely, that the way into the holy place 
(here clearly, the “holy of holies,” the pre-eminently holy 
place) hath not been yet made manifest: is yet to be revealed 
and opened through the blood of Jesus (10: 19).— While the 
foremost, or outer, tabernacle is still standing ; while the veil 
that separates the outer from the inner sanctuary is still 
unrent, it shows that no true expiation has been made. 
Only the high-priest can enter, and he but for a moment, as 
it were, and this entrance has to be annually repeated. The 
outer tabernacle then stand:, through iis entire term of exist- 
ence, the symbol of imperfection. 


Verse 9.— Which foremost or outer tabernacle is a figure 
for the now ex’sting time, for the entire period during which 
it stands, cf the typical and merely ritual character of .its 
sacrificial expiations. ‘“ The now existing time” is not that 
of the writer; he all along conceives himse)f back in this 
age of types and shadows. The historical present pervades 
the entire paragraph.—Jn which [ period] or, with a different 
reading, according to which [ figure].— Gifts and sacrifices (5:1). 
—Are being offered, habitually.—To perfect in the conscience, 
the moral consciousness: to free it from a sense of guilt.— 
Him that rendereth the service: the worshiper; not the priest, 
but him on whose bebalf he makes the offering. 

Veise 10 —[ Resting] upon or connected with. These offer- 
ings and expiations stand connected with meats and drinks, 
regulations as to food and drink, and various baptisms, the 
ceremonial ablutions of the law multiplied by tradition 
(Mark 7: 4).— Ordinances of the flesh: cutward, formal, not 
reaching to the spirit.—Jmposed until the time of reformation : 
the setting right, or rectification ; the new spiritual dispen- 
sation, when all will be readjusted and thoroughly set right. 

Verses 11, 12.—Transition from the typical to the real. 
The entrance, once for all, of the antitypical high-priest, into 
the heavenly sanctuary, the real presence of God, with and 
through his own blood, making a real expiation, and procur- 
ing an eternal redemption. 

Verse 11.—But Christ making his appearance (literally, 
presenting himself, not “ having presented himself,” it is the 
historical aorist particle).——A high-priest of the good things to 
come, which, till he came, were yet in the future, namely, 
real pardon, cleansing, salvation.— Through the greater and 
better tabernacle: that is, the spiritual and heavenly taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, in contrast with the material one 
of Moses; that is, not of this creation, or world, in contrast 
with the old covenant tabernacle which “ belonged to this 
world” (v. 1). Thus this “greater and perfect tabernecle” 
is clearly contrasted not with the ou/er portion of the Mosaic 
tabernacle, but with that tabernacle as a whole. That outer 
portion cannot be reproduced in the heavenly tabernacle. 
Its very existence marked imperfection, The two chaxacter- 
istics of the heavenly tabernacle are that they annihilate 
the outer tabernacle by rending and removing the separating 
veil, and elevate the divine glory and the expiations of the 
inner from types into realities. Thus there can be no talk 
of an outer tabernacle in the heavenly sanctuary. The 
“through,” if taken locally, is used loosely with reference 
to the analogy of the earthly sanctuary, in which the high- 


God, or may be taken as in the very next clause (through 
his own blood), instrumentally, or as the condition of the en- 
trance. Of all the explanations of this “ greater and more 
perfect tabernacle,” which make it anything else than the 
antitype, as a whole, of the earthly Mosaic tabernacle, none 
seems to me worthy of regard. I may add, again, that the 





of God’s symbolical presence, with the blood of gouts and calves, 





priest passed “through” a part of it into the presence of 





figurative. The author believes in no such structure. The 
Mosaic tabernacle (and its successor, the temple) belonged 
to a material system. But it symbolized ideas, and the 
representation of the fulfilled ideas naturally draws its 
imagery from the material types. 

Verse 12.— And not through (by means of, as the condition 
of entrance), the blood of goats and calves (Lev. 16: 14, 15). 
Through (conditioned on the shedding and offering of ) his 
Here is the central and crowning fact. Toward 
this the author has been steadily approaching from chap‘er 
8, verse 3, “ must have something to offer.” All the rest has 
been subordinate to this, and would have been nothing 
without it. The central idea of the epistle is the shedding of 
the blood of the Son of God as an expiation for sin. — Entered 
once for all. One entrance sufficed because the expiation 
was real, not ritual, and “ the worshiper, once cleansed, had 
no more conscience of sins” (10: 2); that is, felt that his 
forgiveness was a real, and therefore fiaal, forgiveness. The 
merely riiual expiations had to be repeated every year in 
order to keep in mind both the fact of guilt, and the possi- 
bility of forgiveness.—Jnto the holy place: the heavenly 
sanctuary, the immediate presence of God, whether regarded 
locally, as his personal presence, or spiritually, his presence 
by spiritual communion. The latter is his real presence.— 
Procuring : not “ having procured or obtained,” he procures 
it when he enters and by entering.—An eternal redemption. 
The Levitical high-priest pro ures a typical, and therefore 
transitory, redemption, or deliverance, demanding repetition. 
Christ procures a real, and therefore fiaal, and e/ernal re- 
demption. 


own blood. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Give the meanirg of type,—a sign, a figure cf something 
to come, that which represents or stands for something else. 
We learned last week that many of the Old Testament pic- 
tures are types of some things which were to come, and are 
given to us in the New Testament. Ask a few questions 
about the Jewish high-priest, reviewing the previous lesson. 
Of whom was he atype? Who is our great High-priest? 
Where is he now? What is the name of our lesson t>-day ? 
What is our golden text? Who has made the one perfect 
offering? We are to study more of his work, and learn the 
meaning of some of the types which were figures of his com 
ing and work. Perhaps you can get or copy a picture of the 
tabernacle, and the various things named. After faithful 
Bible study and the help of such illustrations as many books 
afford, you can at least draw in outline on a large sheet at 
home or the blackboard what you need for this leeson. 
Without something to present to the eye you can do little; 
even with drawings it must be simply told, and not attempt 
to give every part of the lesson, which has been the basis of 
many volumes. With Scripture selections so difficult as our 
present lessons, the only way is for each teacher to select for 
her own cla:s such portions as are best suited for them. 
The way to decide this is not, how much can ba put in a 
lesson, nor how skillfully it can be arranged and taught, nor 
to try to use eomprehensive notes arranged for others to 
divide and accept or reject, but carefully ask yourself, What 
part of this lesson can I make plain to my class and teach 
with real profit to them? 

Perhaps the older children could answer questions about 
the tabernacle, the candlestick, and the ark ; if so, give them 
opportunity in the course of the lesson; but tell that we are 
now to look at the tabernacle and some of the things in it, 
and see how they were types or pictures of Jesus Christ 
given long before he came. 

In the wilderness there was a tabernacle or tent made; 
Moses was alone with God forty days upon a mountain, and 
God showed him how to build it, and what to put in it, and 
afterwards he said to him, “ Look that thou make them after 
their pattern which was showed thee in the mount.” Was 
it not to be a precious place if God planned it al!, and was 
so careful to tell of each little hings and hook and pillar, 
and how to put it all together and take it apart so they 
could carry it when they traveled, and set it up when they 
stopped? If scme one took you to a house lined with gold, 
with only two rooms in it, and only a few things in each 
room, could you not tell just what was there, and how it 
looked ? 

Show by your picture the shape of the tent; tell of the 
sides and one end made of boards, each one exactly fitting 
into the next, and covered with pure gold. Outside of these, 
across the top and sides, were four coverings or curtains, 
linen of blue, purple, and scarlet; next, one of pure white 
wool; then, one of goat-skins; and outsid a strong, heavy 
one of badger-skin. How many rooms were there? What 
were they called? 

In the holy place stood the candlestick and a table of shew- 
bread. What was the candlestick made of? How many 
branches? With what was it filled? Were there any win- 
dws in the tabernacle? The candlestick was always filled 
with oil, and kept burning. 

Who said, “I am the light of the world” ? 





whole conception of this heavenly tabernacle is purely 





Opposite the golden candlestick in the holy place was a 
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table made of gold, and always upon it were twelve loaves of 
bread. They were called the shew-bread because it was set 
forth there in sight; the twelve loaves meant the twelve 
tribes of Israel. The priests changed this bread every Sab- 
bath, so that there should always be fresh, good bread upon 
the table, to show that God would always provide food for 
his children, and has provided for all wants of both body 
and soul, That was a picture or type of the One who said, 
“Tam the bread of life.’ What was in the holy place? 
Who is both light and focd to the soul? Hessid, “ He that 
cometh to me shall never hunger ;” and again he said, “ He 
that followeth me shall have the light of life.” 

What was the name of the other part of the tabernacle? 
What hung between the holy and the most holy place? It 
was sometimes called the se2ond vail, because there was also 
a vail or curtain at the open'ng of the tabernacle, instead of 
adoor. The one within was acurtain of blue, purple, scarlet 
and fine embroidery, and hung by hooks of gold from pillars 
or rods of gold. This curtain enclosed the most holy place, 
which was called the “ holiest of all.” 

How often could the high-priest go into the most holy 
place? On what day? Would you like to know what he 
did when he went there all alone in that solemn place ? 

Outside the vail in the holy place stood a golden altar of 
incense, and standing on it was a vessel of gold called a 
censer, in which the priest put fire from the altar of burnt 
offering, and in the fire put something prepared as God had 
taught Moses, which was called incense; and as it burned it 
filled all the place with a sweet emell. It was always burn- 
ing. For when the priests filled the lamps in the morning 
they were to burn incense, and again as they lighted the 
lamps at evening; and so the sweet offering was always rising 
up from the golden altar, even as prayer and praise is always 
rising from a grateful heart. 

On the great day of atonement the high-priest carried this 
smoking censer when he went within the vail into the most 
holy place, so that the censer belonged to both parts of the 
tabernacle, As the priest lifted the vail, and went into the 
place lighted by the shining presence of God, shut in those 
golden walls alone with him, he stood directly before the 
ark,—a chest or box of gold, and the lid called the mercy 
seat. This ark was to the people the most precious thing in 
the tabernacle. Tell what was kept in it, but describe most 
carefully the lid with its bending angels, called in our lesson 
the “ cherubims of glory shadowing the mercy seat.” 

When God told Moses how to make the ark, and the 
mercy seat, he promised, “there will I meet thee.” So he 
meets in Christ those who pray to him and come to the 
mercy seat, his great heart of love and mercy to us; and 
even as the golden lid sprinkled with blood was the cover 
over the Ten Commandments, which the people had broken, 
so Jesus by his shed blood and death has become a covering 
for our sins and a perfect offering for us. 

There was nothing which remained in the most holy place 
but the ark and its treasures. The censer was carried in to 
bear incense, but was taken back and placed on the golden 
altar, What did the priests do in the holy place each morn- 
ing? Whatin theevening? WhatontheSabbath? Rules 
for all this were given to Moses on the mountain; and this 
is called accomplishing, which means doing the service of 
Ged. Even the high-priest could not go into the most holy 
place without an offering; he carried the incense which 
burned in the censer, and blood, which he sprinkled on the 
mercy seat as an atonement for his own, and the sins of all 
the people. 

Do you not see what it means in the verse which tells of 
Jesus Christ, who has come a high-priest by a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands? Is not the 
heaven where he is a holier and more beautiful place than 
the holiest spot on earth? What has he offered for us? Not 
the blood of goats and calves, but his own precious blood. 
Where is he now? What is he doing for his people? He 
has entered in, once for all, into heaven for us; for his was 
the one perfect sacrifice which has purchased eternal life for 
those who will accept the offering. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A worldly sanctuary (v.1). God is everywhere; but we 
are not. He is just as near to us in one place as in another ; 
but we are not always alike near to him. We need the 
influences and associations of a house of worship, to help us 
to recognize God’s presence, and to incite us to the exercise 
of our privilege of communion with God. He who says that 
to him a church is no better place than any other for worship, 
knows nothing about real worship in church or out of it. 
The man who says that he can find God in the forest or the 
park, on the hillside or the shore, on the Lord’s Day, just 
as easily as he can find him in the Lord’s house, is not com- 
monly the man who is looking for God in either of those 
localities. When God came down to be with his people 
Israel, he had a dwelling-place, a worldly sanctuary, where 
he could be sought and found of them, through material offer- 
ings of sacrifice. When Jesus came, to teach:that.God was 
no longer to be worshiped in Jerusalem or on Gerizim, but 


that the true worshipers must worship God in spirit and in 
truth, he instructed his followers to have a closet—a con- 
secrated place of private devotion—and to go to it. His 
apostle also insisted that Christians should not forsake the 
assembling of themselves together for worship. All of us 
should have our worldly sanctuaries—a place of private 
prayer in our homes, and a place of public worship with 
God’s children elsewhere. And having these sanctuaries we 
should frequent them, to find God there, and to enjoy com- 
munion with him. 


T here was a tabernacle made (vy. 2). God wrought a great 
many miracles for the Israelites, but he didn’t build a taber- 
nacle for them miraculously, He had them make that 
themselves. He told them to do it; and he gave them its 
pattern; but the material for it and the work on it was fur- 
nished by them. And there was no debt on it when it was 
finished. It was paid for asit went up. All the people had 
a part in this tabernacle building—a part in its cost ora 
part in its work. And they valued it a great deal mora 
from the fact that they did build it. It is the same now as 
then. God does not create churches; they must be built. 
To build them costs something; but a good cburch is worth 
all it costs; and it is the more prized by its worshipers 
because of every sacrifice or effort of theirs toward its com- 
pletion, If you want a good church in your community, 
you musn’t wait for God to build it. You must take hold 
and build it yourselves. So of a good Sunday-school, ora 
good class. These things never make themselves; they 
must always be made, 

Accomplishing the service of God (v. 6). Just so far as God’s 
house and God’s ministers accomplish the service and wor- 
ship of God, do they do the work for which they are designed 
of God. All who go toa worldly sanctuary ought to have 
this truth in mind. They should go there not to honor the 
minister, nor the choir, nor the congregation, nor the archi- 
tect, but to honor and worship God. They ought to come 
away not saying, “ What a delightful preacher!” “What 
lovely singing!” “ What a fine congregation!” “ What a 
beautiful church!” but, “We have thought of thy loving- 
kindness, O God, in the midst of thy temple!” “A day in 
thy courts is better than a thousand.” The truth preached 
is more noteworthy than the preacher; the songs of praise 
than their singers; the spirit of reverenc2 than the gathered 
pew-holders; the presence of God than the adornings of his 
sanctuary. There is no such thing as profitable church- 
going except so far as it tends to accomplish the service of 


The Holy Ghost this signifying (v. 8). The Holy Ghest is 
and always has been the great teacher of spiritual truths, 
He it was who directed in the preparation of every type and 
symbol of Christ under the old dispensation. He it was who 
inspired the prophets to foresee and foretell the glory of the 
coming Messiah. He it was who gave power and wisdom to 
the apostles and evangelists of the early Christian church. 
He it is who alone can make clear to you and to me the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament and the New concerning Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever. “ When 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come,” said that Jesus, “ he will guide 
you into all truth. ... He shall glorify me; for he shall 
receive of mine, and shall show it unto you.” When we 
would know the meaning of a Bible lesson, we must look to 
the Holy Spirit to make its meaning clear to us. We ought 
to expect and to get more help in the explaining of the types 
and figures and the dark sayings of Scriptures from the Holy 
Ghost than from all the commentaries and lesson helps 
together; for he who dictated the writing and directed the 
typifying can best tell what was signified thereby. 


Which was a figure for the time then present (v. 9). A thing 
which is of immeasurable worth at one time may lose its 
peculiar value through the passing away of the need which 
it met. The derrick by which a famous statue was lifted on 
to its pedestal ; the staging by means of which the walls of a 
great cathedral went up; the cradle in which a now mighty 
emperor lay in his childhood; the pen by which a proclama- 
tion of freedom, or the pardon of one under sentence of death, 
was written,—these and a thousand other things which once 
were of surpassing importance “for the time then present,” 
are no longer to be prized for the same reason as formerly. 
They may have a rare historic value; but they are not now 
of practical use as in the day for which they were originally 
designed. When a type is finally fulfilled, its value as atype 
is atan end. He who attempts to be a priest, or to offera 
sacrifice, or to wear a dress, or to have an altar, after the 
form and pattern of the first tabernacle and its ministries, 
or of Solomon’s or Herod’s temple service, attempts to bring 
into fresh prominence a type which long ago “ was a figure 
for the time then present.” It is worth now in its peculiar 
signification about as much as a last year’s almanac. 

Christ, . . . a high priest of things to come (v.11). Even 
though the peculiar value of the types of the tabernacle has 
been brought to an end, he whom they foreshadowed has 
not. Heis a very present help in trouble; and he is a high- 
priest of good things to come. He was, and is, and is to be, 
the sufficiency of ali who put their trast in him.’ Whatever 





we have had thus far of good through our faith in Christ, 
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more is to be added, if we will but look for and reach after 
it. There is always brightness for us in the future, if we 
follow after this high-priest of things to come. No matter 
what is our past record or our present distress, the future is 
full of blessing to those who look for blessing to him in 
whom it hath pleased the Father that all fullness should 
forever dwell. 

Having obtained eternal redemption for us (vy. 12). The 
tabernacle types foretold a coming Saviour. Jesus Christ 
came into the world to obtain salvation for those who would 
accept it at his hands. And now the practical question for 
you and for me is, Is that salvation which the tabernacle 
typified, and which Jesus Christ obtained, your salvation 
and mine? If it is not, then the tabernacle was a failure so 
far as you and I are concerned. So was the coming of Jesus 
Christ. So is the Bible and all the work of Christianity. 
Is that question an open one? 





Norre.—An article on the subject of the lesson, by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, is printed on the third psge.—THE 
EpIror. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY JOHN E, SEARLES, JR. 


Commence with a three-minute review of the first two 
points of the last lesson, bringing out anew the superiority of 
our High-priest in comparison with the Jewish high-priest. 

In the present lesson we have a comparison between the 
sanctuary and offerings of the Jewish priesthood and those 
of our Mediator. Get from the class the result of their 
researches concerning the “ worldly sanctuary ” and its ap- 
pointments as referred to in verses 1-5, The author of this 
epistle does not attempt to show in detail that each of these 
utensils had a spiritual significance, and no more should we, 
but carefully reviewing them as he does, “of which we can- 
not now speak particularly,” let us pass to the sixth and sey- 
enth verses, to see the use made of this divinely appointed 
and arranged tabernacle. Here, again, the class should supply 
an account of the daily duties of the priests in the holy place, 
and of the annual offerings of the bigh-priest, and their pur- 
pose, the teacher intensifying the main point, namely, the 
limited access to the presence of God, even by the high-priest 
himself. 

We kave next in verses 8-10 an explanation of the otject 
and meaning of this worldly sanctuary and its services, from 
which show the following: 

I, Their offerings. 

(1.) They were only a type of something better to come; the 
blood of their offerings was not efficacious in itself, but only 
asymbol. (2.) They could not make the sinner perfect, nor 
satisfy his conscience. (3.) They were temporary. (4.) They 
were a means of the Holy Ghost to constantly remind of sin- 
fulness, at the same time proving (5.) that “ the way into the 
holiest of all was not yet made manifest.” 

Il. His offering. 

Having developed thus much concerning the Jewish ser- 
vices, we are prepared for verses 11 and 12, which show the 
fulfillment of these types in Christ, “the new and living 
way,” “an high-priest of good things to come.” (1) He 
enters not into the “ worldly sanctuary,” but into the true holy 
of holies (Heb. 8: 2 and 9: 24). (2.) Not with the blood of 
bulls and of goats, but with his own precious blood (1 Pet. 
1:19). (3) His offering not first for his own sins (Heb. 7 : 
27). (4) Not once every year, but made once for all (vs. 25, 
26). (5.) His offering efficacious (v. 28). (6.) It is eternal 
redemption. 

III. Our privilege. 

Call back from the class the closiag thoughts of last lesson 
under the heading “ Our duty,” which closed with the word 
Come / In closing this lesson we may ask What is “our 
privilege ” in view of his offering ? or, To what may we come? 
(a.) Forgiveness (Eph. 1: 7); (0.) reconciliation (Rom. 5: 
10); (c.) redemption from all iniquity (Titus 2:14); (d.)a 
purged conscience (Heb. 9: 14); (e.) perfected forever (golden 
text). All these through “his offering.” Can wecing, 

“The Spirit answers to the blood, 
And tells me I am born of God”? 

For a closing text take Heb. 10: 19-22: “ Having there- 
fore, brethren, boldness to en‘er into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus, by a new and living way, which he hath consecrated 
for us, through the vail, that is to say, his flash ; and having 
an high-priest over the house of God ; let us draw near with 
a true heart, in full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed 
with pure water.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


Introductory.— What is the main proposition which the 
apostle labors to demonstrate throughout this epistle? (7:19; 
10:1; 8:13) How many times in the history of Israel had 
the imperfection of their sanctuary, respecting permanency, 
been illustrated ? By whem was the tabernacle reared? By 
whom, the first temple? By whom, the second temple? 
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At what period was it the clearest type of the true tabernacle ? 
(9: 4.) How many of these things remained to the date of 
this epistle? (1 Kings 8: 9.) 

(Statement.) Verse 1.—In the old covenant services what 
two dispensations, or, more critically, what superior dis- 
pensation, was also, with the inferior, typically set forth ? 

(Bvidence.) Of what two apartments did the tabernacle 
consist ? (vs. 2,3.) Why oftwo? Which was superior and 
posterior? What two distinct services were connected there- 
with? (vs. 6,7.) What interpretation concerning the law 
and gospel dispensstions does the Holy Ghost give of these 
two figures? (vs. 8 10.) 

Verses 2-5.—Point out, on the chart, the outer tabernacle. 
Name and locate its furniture. Viewed here as a typical 
tabernacle, what appropriateness is found in the designations 
“first” and “after the veil.” (2 Cor. 3: 138,14.) How was 
the first apartment kept lighted? How was the holiest 
lighted? How does the light of the gospel compare with 
that of the law? How did the bread in the first apartment 
compare with that in the holiest? (John 6 : 33-35.) Why 
was Aaron’s rod kept in the holiest? (See last lesson. Num. 
17; Rey.1: 6.) Why was the law kept within the holiest? 
Matthew 5:17. By what was the glorified condition of the 
redeemed in Christ typified? (v.5.) Describe the ark, mercy- 
seat, golden altar (just outside the vail, but connected with 
the inner service), etc., and note their lessons, as time may 
permit. 

Verses 6, 7.—What two distinctions are marked between 
the first and the inner services, in favor of the latter? Show 
the superiority of the new covenant in these two respects. 
(7:28; 10:14) Did the necessity for the high-priest’s 
ministry exist except forthe perfection of the type? (Read 
carefully Lev. 16.) 

Verse 8 —What had been the way into the better covenant, 
and was now the obstacle to free access? (Gal. 3 : 23-25.) 

Vers’s 9, 10.— When should the first tabernacle, or Jewish 
ceremonials have ceased ? (Luke 23: 45; Heb. 10: 19, 20.) 
Why is the entering of the high-priest (High Priest) into 
the holiest, called a time of reformation? (Lav. 16 : 33, 34; 
Heb. 10 : 14, 17.) 

(Earth and heaven.) Verses 11, 12.—What new meaning 
to the type does the last question suggest to the mind? (9: 
24.) What rent vail secures the earrest of heaven? (10: 
19, 20.) What vail still prevents its fall possession? (2 Cor. 
5:4; 1 Cor. 15: 50, 57.) How is the holiest lighted ? (Rev. 
22:5; 21:23.) How supplied with bread? (Rev. 7 : 16, 
17.) How should our lives be affected by the contemplation 
of the superiority of the gospel benefits? (10 : 21-25.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS, 
BY THE REY. J. B. ATCHINSON. 





By HIS 
OWN BLOOD HE ENTERED IN 
ONCE INTO THE HOLY PLACE, HAVING 
OBTAINED ETERNAL REDEMPTION 
For vs. 











ISRAEL’S OUB 
PRIVILEGES: 
High-priest alone ; 

Once every year; ‘ 
Not without blood. 


Whosoever will ; 
As oft as ye will; 
Just as I am, 














ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The sacred writer has already shown, in the preceding 
chapter, how Christ, the appointed great high-priest, had for 
his lot a better service to perform, in a better sanctuary, as 
the mediator of the new and better covenant, while the old 
was ready to vanish away. In the present lesson he proceeds 
with a rapid, technical summary, to show that the Levitical 
and priestly service had essentially no room or place for the 
actual atoning work of Christ, and very briefly points out 
the general signification of the types taken together as a 
whole, without condescending to enlarge upon the signifi- 
cance of the particulars—of which significance, indeed, they 
are now wholly bereft. Like the long shadows of Mount 
Lebanon, which take on a form better and better defined as 
the sun comes up behind the range, the moment the sun 
once appears blazing above the top, the shadows are gone; 
they are only a thing of remembrance. 

The very opening word of the chapter, which can hardly 
be quoted in English with its full force, tells us that the 
whole is a thing of the past. Virgil’s “fuimus Troes: fuit 
Ilium, et ingens gloria Teucrorum” (we were Trojans: Dium 
was, and the great glory of the Teuerians), is very much 





like it. Then the hurried recital of particulars is all in 
technical language. There is scarcely a thing mentioned 
about the old service in the whole lesson, which is not ex- 
pressed in the familiar words of the Septuagint, though our 
English needlessly varies the rendering in a few cases. The 
enumeration is made as to persons who were familiar with 
the whole service, and to whom the hint in the last clause of 
verse 5 was sufficient to bring fully to their minds the things 
he omitted to mention. And the sacred writer runs rapidly 
through this abbreviated catalogue of superannuated and 
superseded types to rush quickly to the one grand explana- 
tion of the types as a whole, in the latter half of the lesson, 
He leaves by no means as much food for the curious ritualist 
as do some of the apocryphal writers. The author of the 
Epistle of Barnabas is far more satisfactory to a greedy 
mysticist. Hezekiah with the brazen serpent was hardly as 
much of an iconoclast as the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews in this lesson. 

The “worldly sanctuary,” in the original, presents the 
Grecized form of the oriental conception of the endurance of 
this world, or of time as opposed to eternity. ‘“ Worldly” 
means pertaining to this world’s order, to the present organ- 
ized world. Its tabernacle was that which man pitched, the 
one made with hands, the one belonging to this creation 
(“ building” in vy. 11 should be rendered “‘creation”). The 
other sanctuary, Christ's, is eternal, or of all the ages, is of 
the new creation, is that which the Lord pitched, and belongs 
to the new heavens which God makes, This contrast 
between this world and the next is one perpetually presented 
in oriental writings as a contrast of times or duration ; the 
Greeks are naturally wont to express it as a contrast of 
established orders; and we in English find it difficult to 
transfer the exact ideas. In the very first Sura of the Koran 
we run upon just that very difficulty. 


“Sanctuary,” in verse 1, means the whole tabernacle of 
the Old Testament; “tabernacle” in the lesson, unless in 
verse 11, means either the “holy placs” cr “ the holy of 
holies” of the Old Testament. The “sanctuary” in verse 2 
is the common Greek term for the “holy place;” and the 
“holiest of all” in verse 3, and in verse 8 with an enlarged 
meaning, is that for the “holy of holies.’ The “golden 
censer,” though not in the Greek the same word as that used 
in the Septuagint for “the altar of incense,” yet probably 
should bear this latter meauing. The O!d Testament, more- 
over, often speaks of a censer, but nowhere of the censrer of 
the holy place. Here we meet a slight difference between 
the sacred writer’s rapid statement and the O!d Testament 
account, The altar of incense, or “altar of sweet perfume” 
as some of our older Erglish versions have it, was in the 
“first” or outer tent; while the pot of manna and Aaron’s 
rod that budded were not within the ark of the testimony or 
covenant. How to explain this loose way of speaking is not 
so easy; and yet on comparing the language of Exodus 30. 
1-10, there seems a plausible reason for thus speaking of the 
position of the altar of incense, especially when it is the 
central object in the writer’s mind while he is thinking of 
the day of atonement. Compare also Exodus 40: 5, fora 
like ambiguous expression, If we take the language all 
along as Greek with an Aramaic coloring, we can quickly, 
though harshly, cut the knot. “In” may then be rendered 
as “with;” and the physical positions will cease to puzzle 
us. While this is too sharp 4 turn to take, yet the author is 
evidently speaking of the objec's as associated in his mind, 
with no very great care to mark out their exact position. 

It may be remarked that some later rabbias do actually 
speak of the rod of Aaron and the pot of manna as having 
actually been placed inside the ark. It is further noticeable 
that the Talmud also speaks of the censer: “They brought 
out to him [the high-priest] the cup and the censer: he 
took his hand full and poured it into the cup, [a] great 
[handful] according to his greatness and little according to 
his littleness, and thus was the measure. Hs took the censer 
in his right hand, and the cup in his left. He went in the 
sanctuary until he had come between the two vails which 
separated between the holy and the holy of holies, and 
which were a cubit distant from each other. Rabbi Josi 
says, however, that there was only one vail, because it is said» 
‘and the vail shall separate for you between the holy and the 
holy of holies.’ Outside it was folded north ; inside, south. He 
went between them until he had come to the northern ; when 
he had come to the northern, turning his face to the south 
he went towards the left near the vail until he had come to 
the ark ; when he had come to the ark, he placed the censer 
between its two bars, heaped incense upon the coals, and the 
whole house was filled w.th smoke. H2 went out backwards, 
and recited a short prayer in the ou'er part of the house; 
nor did he remain too long praying, lest he should put a fear 
upon Israel. After the ark was removed [as it was at the 
plundering of the first temple], there was a stone in its place 
from the days of the earlier prophets, and it was called the 
stone of foundation; raised above the earth three digits ; and 
upon it he placed the censer.” 


So the Mishna. The Gemara says, “They brought out to 


him the empty cup from the assemblage of vessels, and the 
censer full of incense from the assemblage of the house 





Abtines.” Now it will not do to mix up Jewish tradition 
with the sacred writer’s explanation of the use of the old 
service and ritual according to the pattern given by God to 
Moses; but it is not at all unlikely that the state of the 
ritual since the destruction of the first temple was such as to 
make this modification of the langusge clear enough to those 
who had been worshipers at the temple. Itis doubtful how 
many of the temple utensils were vrovght back from the 
Captivity. The common statement is that there were five 
glories of the first temple which the second had not: the 
ark, the cherubim, the fire that came from heaven, the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, the Urim and Thummim., 

Were we to attempt to follow out each line of Jewish and 
other oriental illustrations of the lesson, we should quickly 
find that the subject expands far beyond any reasonable 
limits. As to the meaning of the word “ tabernacle” in the 
latter part of the lesson, the writer’s own conclusion is that 
the thread of the discourse is be'ter kept by keeping to the 
outer tabernacle, the holy place, as the stricter meaning, 
Were we even to read “through” (instead of “by”) “a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle,” that is, the heavens, in 
verse 11, we should lose nothing. To those who can read 
Hebrew, the new translation of the New Testament into that 
tongue by the learned and accomplished master Franz 
Delitzch will be found much more luminous and instructive 
than the older, common Hebrew translation; though 
Delitzsch sometimes takes a very queer text as the basis of 
translation. The Greek scholar should not neglect to search 
the Septuagint, also. But after all the figures, which we 
have at last to leave as curiosities belonging to the time of 
imper’ect instruction, there remains as fact and as their 
lively essence the real atoning blood of Christ; and there 
remain the gifts and sacrifices of well-doirg and praise 
to God, which in our earthly outer sanctuary take the 
place of the burdensome gifts and sacrifices brought to the 
door of the old tabernacle, and which are presented within a 
better holy place. In this last respect the outer tabernacle 
was a figure for the time which now is, as well as for the time 
“then present,” 





ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


TemMPLE OrpER.—To the devout ard earnest Jew the sec- 
ond temple must, “in comparison of” “the house in her 
first glory,” have indeed appe»red “as nothing.” True, in 
architectural sp'endor the second, as restored by Herod, far 
surpassed the first temple. But unless faith had recogniazad 
in Jesus of Nazareth “the desire of all nations,” who should 
“fill this house with glory,” it would have been difficult to 
draw other than sad comparisons. Confessedly, the real ele- 
ments of temple glory no ionger existed. The holy «f holies 
was quite empty, the ark of the covenant with the chernbim, 
the tables of the law, the book of the covenant, Aaron’s rod 
that budded, and the pot of manna, were no lorger in the 
sanctuary. The fire that had descended from heaven upon 
the altar was extinct. What was far more solemn, the visi- 
ble presence of God in the shechinah was wanting. Nor 
could the will of God be now ascertained through the Urim 
and Thummim, nor even the high-priest be anointed with 
the holy oi!, its very composition being unknown. Yet all 
the more jealously did the rabbis draw lines of fictitious 
sanctity, and guard them against all infringement. 

In general, as the camp in the wilderness had really con- 
sisted of three parts—the camp of Israel, that of the Lvites, 
and that of God—so they reckoned three corresponding divis- 
ions of the holy city. Frm the gates to the temple mount 
was regarded as the camp of Israel; thence to the gate of 
Nicanor represented the camp of Levi; while the rest of the 
sanctuary was “the camp of God.” It is in allusion to this 
that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews compares Christ’s 
suffering “ without the gate” of Jerusalem to the burning of 
the sin offerings “ without the camp.” According to another 
rabbinical arr ent, different degrees of sanctity attached 
to different localities. The first, or lowest, degree belonged 
to the land of Israel, whence alone the first sheaf at the 
passover, the first-fruits, and the two wave-loaves at Pentecost 
might be brovght; the next degree to walled cities in Pales- 
tine, where no jeper nor dead body might remain; the third 
to Jerusalem itself, since, besides many prohibitions to guard 
its purity, it was only there lawful to partake of peace-offar- 
ings, of the first-fruit-, and of “the second tithes.’ Next 
came, successively, the temple mount, from which all who 
were in astate of levitical uncleanness were excluded ; “ the 
Terrace,” or “ Chel,” from which, besides Gentiles, those who 
had become defiled by contact with adead body were shut out; 
the Court of the Women, into which those who had been pol- 
luted might not come, even if they “ had washed,” till after 
they were also levitically fit to eat of “things sacred,” that 
is, after sunset of the day on which they had washed; the 
Court of Israel, into which those might not enter who, though 
delivered from their uncleanness, had not yet brought the 
offering for their purification; the Court of the Priests ordi- 
narily accessible only to the latter; the space between the 
altar and the temple itself, from which even priests were ex- 
cluded if their bearing showed that they did not realize the 
solemnity of the place; the Temple, into which the priests 
might onlv enter a‘ter washing their hands and feet; and, 
lastly, the Most Holy Place, into which the high-priest alone 
was allowed to go, and that only once a year. 

From these views of the sanctity of the place, it will readily 
be understood how sufficient outward reverence should have 
been expected of all who entered upon the temple mount. 
. .- Noone was to come to it except for stric'ly religious 
purposes, and neither to make the temple mounta plac; of 
thoroughfare, nor use it to shorten the road. Ordinarily the 
worshipers were to enter by the right and to withdraw b 
the left, avoiding both the direction and the gate by whi 
they had come.—From the Rev. Dr. Elersheim’s The Temple, 
2 owe and Services, as they were at the Time of Jesus 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


eas ee 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 
Ontario and Quebec, provincial, at Toronto..........-- Oct. 7-9 
Vermont, state, at Burlington...... avevcnwe sen esesestt, ID 
Bhoste Island, state, at Providence, ......-...........-- Oct, 15 
Kaneva, state, at Salina.........-...- sonwueuneéoue Oct, 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill.................. Nov, 4-6 


Hew Jersey, state, at Elicabeth......----nenn0----NOv, 18-20 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Oonducted by the pastors in turn, 

Augosta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. 0. A. Rooms, 

Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C, A. room. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Stady every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. 0. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at4P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 63 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Beaver Falis, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7P.M. Conducted by Professor M.S. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Melonaon, Tremont 
Temple, every Saturday, at2P. M. Led by the Rev, R. R. Meredith 

Roston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 7% 
P. M., at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rey. R. R. Meredith, 

Bristol, Oonn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal Sunday-school Institute of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union, for teachers and those desirous of becoming 
teachers, every Wednesday and Thursday, at 7% P. M., and every 
Thursday at 3% P. M.,inthe Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. Conductor, Professor 
J. L. Chapman, assisted by the Rev. Drs. J. T. Duryea, C. N. Sims, 
and J. B. Thomas, Primary class, every Saturday afternoon, in the 
Y. M. ©, A. rooms, 


Oambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Toeeday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 

Ohicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, In 
Farwell Hall. Also, Norma! Clasa every Saturday, at LI A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y, M. ©. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church, South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y. 
M. ©. A. Hall, «s follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
8P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 
4P. M, 


Cleveland, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. In the Chapel of the Young Men’s Obristian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, 
at4P. M.,in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooma, 

Columbus, 0., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets tn the ¥. M. OC, A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P, M. 

Dayton, O., Uvion meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 8 P. M., 
in the Y. M. C. A. building. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. GO. A. Hall, Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Elisabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.80 P. M., in the lecture room of the Second Presbyterian Church, 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., iu the Class-room Y. M. 0. ‘A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. ©, A. Rooms. 

Martford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union, 
the second Friday of each month, Also, Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Saturday afternoon, inthe parlors of the Centre Church. 
Conducted by Mra. 8. Dryden Phelps. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. ©, A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. ©, P. Jacobs, 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at §o’clock, at W. H. Howeile’s Gallery. Oonducted by the 
Rev. Jobn McEwen. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y, M. O, A. Rooms, 

Maniton, Colorado, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 
at? P. M., in the Art Gallery. 


Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at 
@P.M. Oonducted by Mr. OC. M. Ranger. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P., M., in the Clinton Street Congregationa) Church, 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P: M., in the Y. M.O. A Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 

New York, N.’Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M. 
in the Y. M. ©. A. lecture-room, Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M..in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schanfiler, 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.O. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. Primary teachers’ Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, at 4 P.M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. Normal Class for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 133 
Chestnut Street. Conducted by the Rev. J A. Worden. Normal 
Class for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M. under the auspices 
of the American Sunday School Union, Conducted by Mr. John R 
Whitney. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Cnion Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Monday, 
ab8 P. M., in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 

St. Louis, Union Moocting for Lesson Study every Satarday at noon, in the 
Y. M. ©, A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

&. Paci, Miun., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P, M., in the Y. M. O. A. Rooms, 
Oondnoted by the Rev. David R, Breed. 


@yracuse, N. Y., Union Meoting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P,M., in the Y. M. O, A, Hall 





| voronto, Can. Teacher’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Stady 


every Saturday, in the Y. M.O. A. Parlor, from 4 to 6 o’clock P, M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y.M.0O. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 


Utica, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 8% 
P, M., in the Y. M. CO, A. rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney, 


Washington, D. O,, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
¢P, M.,in the Y. M.O, A. Chapel. 


West New Brighton, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every 
Thursday evening, in the Y. M. ©. A. building, Conducted by the 
verions pastors tn torn, 


Westwood, Ohio, Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. ©. A. parlor. 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Leason Study every Saturday, at 
7% P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—There was a Union conference of Sunday-school 
teachers for Bible study, at Hannibal, Mo, September 
24-26. The Rev. William P. Paxson presided ; the Rav. 
H. F, Williams, the evangelist, conducted the singing ; 
and the Rav. D-s, Brookes and Ganze of St. Louis, and 
others, delivered addresses, 

—The following is an outliae of a paper upon “ Higher 
steps in Sundsy-school work,” read by Mr. C. M. Eames, 
president of the Fourth Illinois District, at the county 
conventions in Morgan, Greene, Montgomery, Mason, 
Logan, Brown, Cass, Pike, S:ott, and Jersey counties: 
“ Athome: Parental watchfulness and co-operation ; sys‘e- 
matic study by parents with children; systematic prepa- 
ration by teachers; prayer over lesson and for results; 
welcome and love for teachers; attendance regularly 
secured by parents; fiaancial aid from parents. Jn 
class: Studied, progressive, simple, comprehensive and 
effizient questioning ; perfect order during general exer- 
cises ; better and greater use of illustrations; more Scrip- 
ture memorizing; reviews and examisations of scholars; 
qualified, consecrated, and consistent teachers. Jn school: 
Better order; ncrmal classes; frequent reviews; fewer 
classes; thcrough examinations of scholars; supple- 
mental lesson course ; teachers with certificates of exami- 
nation; the assembly,” 


—The Essex County (Mass ) Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Institute held its quarterly meeting in the Congregational 
Church, Amesbury, on Wednesday, September 24. Mr. 
Seth K, Mitchell, of Haverhiil, was the couductor. 
Among the sul jacts considered were the supsriaterdent’s 
difficulties ; the teacher’s preparation ; primary instruc- 
tion; and home and school relations. The Rev. Dr. L. 
M. Colwell, of Lawrence, read an essay entitled, “ Love 
to Christ the pre-eminent qualification for soul-saving 
and training ;” and also spoke on “ Jesus and the Wor- 
shiping Faculty.” The Rav. Smith Baker, of Lowell, 
taught a lesson; and other helpers were the Rev. Mr. 
Slocum, the Rav. N. C. Mallory, the Rov. D-. F. A. 
Hate, Mr. C. J. Littlefisld, and Miss Julia Cleveland. 
The ¢ flizers of the Essex Couaty Sunday-school Ins itute 
for the present year are as follows: President, Mr. C H. 
Hayward of Salem; vice-presidents, the Rev. Joshua 
Coit of Lawrence, Mr. J. M. Durrels of Haverhill, Mr. 
H. Hinckley of Lynn, and Mr. J. OC. O:good of Salem; 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. 8S. B Carter of Nowbury- 
port. The Institute is now striving to awaken all the 
interest it can in its local field. 


—A correspondent in the -Fourth Illinois Sanday- 
school District News writes: “ We reach next week the 
last of the chain of fifteen county conventions in this 
district, Beyond question, as a whole, they have bsen 
the most profitable and successful meetings of the kind 
wehaveheld, The prominence given to practical topics and 
advanced thought and methods is noticeable. A sug- 
gestive outline programme was sent out by the district 
president immediately after the state convention, Of 
the topics therein suggested the following were discussed, 
among others: Normal work, in nine conventions ; town- 
ship organization, in eight conventions; ‘higher steps’ 
in eleven conventions; difficulties in the way, in six 
conventions ; the art of q1estioning, in four conventions ; 
blackboard and object teaching, in five conventions; 
week-day work of the Sanday-school teacher, in three 
conventions. The conventions of Morgan, Pike, and 
Mason counties were the ssvyenteenth annual meetings; 
those of Scott, Schuyler, and Menard the sixteenth; 
those of Adams and Cass the fifteenth. Township con- 
ventions have been made a specialty during the summer, 
more being held in four months than during any pre- 
vious twelve months. Masson County has had thirty-two 
conventions, Sangamon twenty-two, Morgan seventeen, 
Schuyler thirteen, Brown ten, Montgomery nine, and 
Scott seven.” 








COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—The New Hampshire Sunday-school Ass iciation will 
hold its sixth annual convention at Haverhill, November 
4to6, Programmes, with topics and names of those who 





are to partic'pate in the exercises, may be had of the 
secretary, Mr. John G. Lane, Manchester, N. H. 

—The Rev. Charles M. Morton, president of the Illinois 
Sunday-school Arsociation; Mr. E, Payson Porter, of 
Chicago; Professor H. C. D2 Motte, of Blocmington, 
Iowa; Dr. P. G. Gillett, of the International Lesson 
Committee; Mr. R. H. Griffith, Mr. L. R. Caldwell, Mrs. 
L. M. Glover, Mr. C, A. Catlin, and Mr, C, M. Eames, 
of Jacksonville, Illinois,—are on the programme for the 
Fourth Annual District Convention of the Fourth Illinois 
Sunday-school District, at Griggsville, Pike O2unty, 
October 21, 22, 


—Sunday-school work among the Baptists of Kentucky 
is to be furthered by a state convention, O/ the steps 
taken for its meetirg The Western Recorder, of Louis- 
ville, says: “ For some time it has bsen felt by many that 
the Baptists of Kentucky were not doing their full duty 
to the rising generation, nor reaping that abundant har- 
vest from the cause of Sunday-schools that a more judi- 
cious and abundant sowirg would justify, Consequently, 
at a late meeting of the Baptist Union of Louiaville, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted to the effect that the 
time had come for the organization of a Baptist Sunday- 
school convention, for the Siate at large. The sutject 
has bcen discussed in most, if not all, of the associations 
that have met, and, so far as we know, every one has 
heartily indorsed the call for a provisional convention. 
D.ff:rent pastors and Sunday-school workers have spoken 
to the same ¢ff-ct; and on Monday, September 8, the 
movement was indorsed by the Baptist Pastors’ Oonfer- 
ence of Louisville. Ina called meeting of the Louisville 
Baptist Union, on the night of September 8, it was unani- 
mously resolved to call a convention of the S inday-school 
workers of the State to meet in the Walnut Street Church 
in Louisville, on October 14 and 15, for the purpose of 
organizing a permanent Baptist Sandsy-school Conven- 
tion for the State at large J.M. Weaver, A. ©. Ospoer- 
ton, W. J. Duncan, A. B Cates, H. O. Reese, M. W. 
Perry, J. W. Warder, B. Manly, Jr., and J. L. Burrows, 
were appointed a committee to call the couveniion, and 
to make all the necessary arrangements for the same, 
The committee has decided upon the following points: 
The convention is to meet in the Walnut Street Church, 
Louisville, at 10 o’clock A, M., October 14, and hold two 
days. Tre convention is to be composed of delegates 
from the Sunday-schools, and in case a church hss no 
Sanday-school, of those sent directly by the church. 
Each Sunday-school shall be entitled to one delegate, 
and also to one additional! delegate for every fifty mem- 
bers jn the school, Churches that have no Sanday- 
school shall have the right to send each ons dolegate, 
Eatertainment will be provided for none bat bona fide 
delegates from the Sanday-schools and churches. Dale- 
gates are requested to send their names immediately to 
Caperton & Cates, 149 Fourth Street, Louisvil'e, K7., that 
entertainment may be provided for them. Oa reaching 
the city, delegates are requssted to report on Tuesday 
morning in the reception room of the Walnut S reet 
Church, where a committee will bo in waiting to receive 
them.” The committee above named has issued the fol- 
lowing address to Sunday-school workers ia Baptist 
churches in Kentucky: “ The time for a more vigorous 
prosecution of the Sanday-school work ia our State has 
come. The work lanquishes. Many friends in our State 
are feeling the need of a greater concert of action. In 
the Louisville Baptist Uaion has originated a call upon 
the friends of the Sunday-school work to meet in this city 
on October 14, to consider the best means to promote the 
iaterests of the work. We propose at that time the dis- 
cussion of the various matters pertaining to Sunday- 
school work by the ablest and most earnest workers in 
the State, Let every earnest worker come and earnestly 
and prayerfully consider these interests, I: is desired 
that each school shall report its statistics as fully as pos- 
sible. All arrangements have been made for cheap trans- 
portation and entertainment, ... We may be permitted 
to inaugurate a work which will powerfully influence the 
coming generation.” 


Taek 'C A. 

—The twelfth state convention cf Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations in Pennsylvania will be held in Erie, 
commencirg Thursday, October 2, and continuing over 
Sunday, October 5. The following sre among the sub- 
jects for consideration : Christian effort in beha!f of boys, 
supplementary to the Sunday-school, how conducted ; 
the importance and duties of an executive secretary in 
associations that do not have a ealaried officer; associa- 
tions in towns of ten thousand inhabitants, and over; the 
advantsgs of employing a genera! secretury, and its 
practicability ; the importance of starting a building 
fand, and methods of increasing it; the literary and 
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educational work of the Association ; reports of German, 
railway and students’ associations ; reports of district and 
state work. The following additions! subjects for ‘‘con- 
versation” have been selected: Associations in small 
towns and country places; their necessity and success‘ul 
management; work among commercial travelers; social 
entertainments and receptions; financss; how to obtain 
good singing ; open air, cottage, neighborhood, and prison 
meetings. During the convention, there will be conducted 
Bible readings, a service of song and prayer, open-air, 
consecration, and young men’s meetings, Places having 
no Association can secure representation by addressing 
the state secretary at Pittsburgh. Orders for excursion 
tickets can be had by addressing the followiag persons, 
stating number and names of delegates, and roads over 
which they travel: Pennsylvania Railroad and branches, 
Pailadelphia & Erie, and Northern Central railroads, 
Mr, Thomas Marshall, Y. M. ©. A. building, Philadel- 
phia; Erie & Pittsburgh, and Allegheny Valley railroads, 
Me, R. A, Orr, Y. M. ©. A., Pittsburgh. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All publications received will be premptly noticed under this head. 
The interest of our readers will guide usin making further notice } 


BOOKS. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. With commentary by E. H. Plumptre, 
D.D. (Handy Commentary for schools, edited oy Bishop C. J 
Ellicot'.) 160, pp. xui, 283. 
Co. Prive, $1.00 


The Gosp?! according to St. John. 
Watkins, M.A. 
‘Lhe same. 


po J. 
New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & 


With commentary by the Rev. H. W. 
(E!tli ott’'s Handy Commentary.) i16m0, pp. v, 468. 
Price, $1.25. 


The Acts of the Apos'les. With commentary by F. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
= 8 Handy Commentary.) 1l6mo, pp. v, 478. 'Thesame. Price, 


The F rst Epistle to th Corinthians With commentary by T. Teign- 


mouta Shore, M.A. (EK \icott’s Handy Commentary.) i6mo, pp. 
v,170. Thesame. Price, 75 cents. 


The Music ot the Bib'e; with an account of the development of modern 
musical! instrumen:s from an ient type 


By John Stainer, Mus. Doc. 
Iuiustrated. lomo, pp x!, i86. Thesame. Price, $1.50. 
The Patriarchs of the Bible. By W. Hanna, D D., and Canon Norris, 
B.D. 16mo, pp. iii, 218. The same. Price, $1.60. 
Haworth’s. By Frances Ho¢gson Burnett. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 


ix, 374. New Yoik: Cheries Scriba.r's sons. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev W. J. Convbeare, M.A., 
and J_ 8. Howson, D.D Iilustrated. (People’s edition.) 870, pp. 
975. Hartford, Conn.. Columbiana Book Company. Price, $1.50. 


Sarah de Berenger. A novel Bv Jean Ingelow. 16m0, pp. 415. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers Price, $1 50. 


Chautauqua Lirrary of English History and Literature. Vol. I.: From 
tue ear iest times to the later Norman period. 8vo, pp 2044 New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Price, 80 ceais; or, in paper, 60 cents, 


The Atonement in Christ. By John Miley, D.D. 12m . 351. Th 
same. Price, $1.50. . ssinaeins ees ry 


Price, $1.50. 


Pastor and People; or, Methodism in the Field. By the Rev. J. H. Potts. 


With an tutroduction by J. M. Reid, D.D. 16 . 2:8. The same. 
Price, $1 25. x eaten! en 


A Symposium on the Holy Spirit. By A. B. Jones, T. Munnell, G. W. 
Lovgan. J Z. Yayior,and A. Campbell, 16mo, pp. iv, 155. st. Luuis: 
Juhu Burns. Price, 75 cenis, 


PAMPHLETS, 


Uccle Cesar. By Madame Charles Reybau!. (Appleton’s New Han?’y 


Vo ume Series.) 16m0, pp. 18. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The Distracted Young Preacher, by Thomas Harfy: and Hoester, by 
extr Ce May Bu t. (\ppieton’s New Mandy Volume series.) 16a, 

pp. 179% ‘Tuesame. Price, 25 ceuts. 
Memory’s Tribu e to AleXander C'ark, D.D., late editor of The Methodist 
Kecorger, wuo died July 6, 1879, st Atiauta, Georgia. 8Vvo, pp. 43. 
Piutsburgh: Printea by UC. A. Scutt. Price, 25 cents. 


Trial ¢f John Barleycorn, alias Strong Drink. By the Rev. F. Beardsall. 


— pp. 3l. New York: Natiouai Tempe.ance Soc.ey. Piice, 10 
cents. 


The Fte ry of Redeeming Love; & concert exercise, appropriate for 
Christmas. By Mrs. KE. H.'ihomp.on. 18mo,f;p. 16. Price, 6 cents. 


Scripture Characters; a temperance concert exercise. By Thomas R. 
Tuvompsou. léuo,pp. 16. Thesame. Price, 5 cents. 


The Country and the Government. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.r. (Atlas Series.) 8vo, pp. 2% New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
trice, 10 cents, 

The Aim and Inflaence of Biblical Criticism. 


> An address given at the 
Theo ogical 
} 


emlua:y of the Diocese of Virgiuia, June 25, 1879. bry 


: A. Washoura, D.D. 8yvo, pp. 23. Published by the society of 
Alumni. 


On Teaching Reading in Public Schools. A practical essay read before 
the teachers’ convention of the courty «tf Brant, Ontario, May 31, 


1879. By aiexander Meiville Bel, F. 1.8. 16mo, pp. 17. Salem 
Mass.: James P. Buruank. Price, 15 cents. -* aaa 


Vegetarianism the Radial Cure forIntemperance By Harriet P. Fowler. 
12mo, pp. 79. New York: M. L. Hoibruok & Co, 
NEW MUSIC. 
‘The Voice of Worship; a collection of music for choirs, singing-schonls, 
Pp. 901, Boston: Oliver Diteoa @ Ge  Ob10nE BVO, boards, 


Plant Sweet Flowers on my Grave. Song andchorus. Words by H. W 
z.5 wanes by Eddie Fox. Ciacinnati: F. W. Helmick. Price, 40 





Whether or not it be due to the stimulus furnished by the 
Iuternational lessons, it is nevertheless true that excellent 
popular commentaries on the Bible or its different portions 
are produced to an extent never before known. It is further 
true that they are much more biblical in spirit, much more 
confined to common-sense views and to the proper meaning of 
the text, and much more directly addressed to the manly 
sense of the reader, than in any previous age. They also con- 
tain fewer efforts at surprising us with the marvelous, fewer 
attempts to display fice writing for its own sake, and fewer 
departures from the sober path of genuine exposition, More- 
over, the investigations of eouad, able, and patient scholars 
are made to contribute to the richness of Bible explanation 
and illustration ; so that, on the whole, the people have it in 
their power, by an amount of study which they can very well 
Sive, to leave far behind those old-fashioned clerical brethren 
who spend their strength in poring over models of ser- 





monizing, and reading treatises of a dialectic nature. One of 
the most elegant and instructive of recent works of the sort 
here mentioned, is the Handy Commentary for Schools, edited 
by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. It 
is based upon the editor’s “ New Testament Commentary for 
English Readers ;” some of the volumes being so near it as 
to be practically a reprint, some an abridgment, and some 
almost new treatises. Four volumes have appeared thus far: 
the Acts and St. Mark, edited by E. H. Plumptre, D.D.; 
1 Corinthians, edited by T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A.; and St. 
John, edited by H. W. Watkins, M. A. All are illustrated 
by excellent colored maps : those in Acts and 1 Corinthians 
modern, those of John and Mark ancient. The common 
characteristics of all are neatness, accuracy, thoroughness, and 
elegance ; and while profitable for all classes of readers, are yet 
best in accordance with the tastes of a man of belles lettres, or 
of the classical student before his Greek Testament has be- 
come perfectly familisr. The charming spirit and thoroughly 
English character of the scholarship of Bishop Ellicott, so 
conspicuous in his treatise on New Testament Revision, seem 
to pervade each volume, notwithstanding the different per- 
sonalities of the several editors ; and the whole set is pervaded 
with a beautiful, diffused light, which is everywhere enlight- 
ening, and nowhere unpleasantly dazz\irg. To say the truth, 
to say it well and tastefully, seems to be the aim throughout. 
Of the matter worthy of more special attention in the several 
volumes, the introduction to the Acts, with its chronological 
table of apostolic history, and the appendix, coutaining an 
“ Excursus on the later years of St. Paul’s Life,” and another 
on the life of St. Luke, deserve high praise. This volume is, 
however, marred, in one instance, by a dargerous bit of hobby- 
riding, in the comment on the daughters of Philip the Evan- 
gelist; assuming as fact what at best is conjectural. In the 
other volumes, also, the introductions and appendices are of 
very great value; especially to John and Mark, where is 
necessarily encountered the discussion of the two most impor- 
tant disputed passages of the New Testamen', and of the day 
of our Lord’s crucifixion. In discussing the “ Paraclete” 
(Comforter) and the “ Logos,” or Word of St. John, the 
reader will find much excellent matter and very well handled. 
In the discussion of the last-mentioned subject, the reader 
will not justly be shocked to read at the opening the words 
of Goethe in the famous soliloquy of Faust; both the German 
and the Enrgtish translation by Bayard Taylor. Each yolume 
has a gocd double index ; one to the notes in genera}, and 
the other to words and passages explained. (18mo, cloth. 
The Acts, pp. v, 478, price, $1.25; St. John, pp. v, 468, price 
$1.25 ; St. Mark, pp. xiii, 283, price, $1.00; 1 Corinthians, 
pp. v, 170, price, 75 cents. London and New York : Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, & Co.) __ 


Some men have been made by their memoirs; others have 
been ruined by them. What is told of a man afier his death 
is likely to help or mar his reputation amazingly. Many a 
man whose name is now widely known and honored was little 
understocd and aypreciated while living, and would have 
failed of his best life work but for the jadicious writirg of 
his story by a friend who survived him. Again, there are 
names which had higher honor before the publication of their 
biographies than afterwards. Whoever attempts a memoir 
risks the reputation of its subject. He ought to understand, 
to begin with, that there is much in any man’s lett-rs or 
diaries which would belittle or otherwise misrepresent him 
if given to the world. The man was good or great in spite of 
the weaknesses therein disc!osed, not in consequence of them. 
Here, for example, is the Life of Professor Albert Hopkins, of 
Williams College, by Albert C. Sewall. It ovght not to 
injure the good name of the man of whom it tells, but it cer- 
tainly endangers it. Profesor Hopkins was a notable man, 
a man of vigor of character, and of intellectual force and 
acqnirement. But those who knew him or knew of him get 
an insight through this memoir into his morbid habits of 
introspection in his early religious life with which they 
ought not to have been made acquaintcd. What if he did 
write down along from 1833 to 1836 such things as these: 
“Tu prayer yesterday morning had two or three impressions.” 
“ Was tempted to be vexed to-day, but was not, that I know 
of, at all.” “ No special religious feeling to-day. Betrayed 
into some levity this evenirg.” ‘“‘ Have been tempted to 
think that perfection is not a condition of humanity.” “ Sev- 
eral times to-day have stopped and found my thoughts mov- 
ing in a worldly channel.” “Have been stirred up toeday 
without being able to tell fairly the reason of it.” It is not 
fair to his memory to publish page after page of such puerile 
or morbid self-examinings. There was good material for a 
story of Professor Hopkins. It isa pity that it was not better 
used. (12mo, cloth, pp. 340. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

Sound biblical science made popular, or, more strictly 
speaking, its results made accessible to the public, is ever- 
more a thing to be desired. But nowadays the investigators 
of antiquity are keeping too far ahead, and passing from 
goal to goal with too great rapidity to allow their definite 
results to remain a fixed quantity for any considerable length 
of time. While, therefore, a solid record of learned and 





careful research is almost never superseded, the popular 
works need again and again to be rewritten. An example 
occurs in The Patriarchs, by W. Hanna, D.D., and the Rev. 
Canon Norris. This little volume comprises the lives of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by Mr. Hanna; and the lives of 
Joseph and Moses, by Canon Norris; all reprinted from that 
mine of biblical lore, The Bible Educator, but with revisions 
by the authors. If anything is to be regretted in this reissue, 
it is that the revision is rather underdone than overdone; in 
sundry minor matters, and now and then in a matter of some 
consequence, the work is still a little behind the times, 
Between the text and the colored map there remains a dis- 
crepancy in the site of Ur of the Chaldees. (16mo, cloth, 
pp. iii, 218. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 


It is natural that the results fairly achieved by mcdern 
biblical critics should by and by work their own acceptance 
among the standard bearers of theology, however suspiciously 
they may be regarded at first. An evidence of progress, 
gradual, to be sure, but great in the long run, appears in The 
Aim and Influence of Modern Biblical Criticism, an address 
given at the Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Virginia 
in June Jast, by E. A. Washburn, D D, and now r*printed 
from the July number of The Princeton Review. The author 
looks from a standpoint outside cf the circle of the critics, 
and tells us pleasantly what he sees, and the encouragement 
he derives, as the gradual development of biblical science 
enlarges the minds and quickens tke hearts of men. By 
“ Biblical Criticism” the author appears to mean the larger 
historical critic’sm, though he does not define it. He does 
not touch the subject of narrower textual crilicism. (8v0, 
pp. 23. Published by the Society of Alumni.) 


Any sufficiently full and satisfactory monograph on a Bible 
theme, no matter whether great or smal), is sure to have 
interest and yalue for many readers. This is especially true 
of so interesting a subject as The Music of the Bible, which 
forms the subject of a new book by Dr. John Stainer. The 
book is made up of Dr. Stainer’s. admirable papers in The 
Bible Educator, but has been somewhat altered and enlarged. 
The book may profitably be read by almost any intelligent 
reader, but will afford special pleasure and profit to those who 
have some knowledge of music. Dr, S:ainer increases the 
value of his volume by the addition of numerous illustza- 
tions, and by accounts of the way modern musical instru- 
ments have grown from their ancient prototypes. (16mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. vi, 186. New York: Cassell, Petter, 
Ga'pin, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 

No one plan of managing a Sunday-echool library will euit 
all schools or all librarians alike. It is not for us to say that 
this or that methcd is the best. The test must be in practical 
use in the library. We are now told that Swift's Sunday- 
school Library Register “ simplifies and facilitates the librarian’s 
work beyond any other system ever devised, and presents the 
most perfect system known for keeping trace of every book 
in the library.” All this may be true, but we have no proof 
thatit isso, At its cost of one dollar it certainly cannot be 
called the cheapest register in the msrket. But if it is all 
that its publisher claims for it, a school might wel! pay five 
times iis value rather than be without it. (Chicago: C. Swift 
& Co.) 


The characters of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s new 
novel JZaworth’s are nearly all intensely disagreeable, but 
they ere drawn with such strength and truth as to be very 
interesting studies. Haworth’s, we think, far surpasses, both in 
p'ot and execution, U'hat Lass o’ Lowrie’'s, by the same author; 
and there is one scene in it which is worthy of Hawthorne 
or Dickens—where ignorant, innocent simplicity utterly 
abashes bold, hardened deviliry. The story reminds one of 
Hogarth’s pictures: coarse, and heavily shedowed, but 
showing delicate lights, and enforcing moral truths. (12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 374. New York: Charles Scribaer’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


The latest of the cblong cctavo singing: b.0ks, a class now 
seriously diminished in numbers by the extensive use of 
denominational hymnals and similar non-denominational 
collections, is Zhe Voice of Worship, by L. O. Emerson, a 
writer and editor whose name is familiar to New England 
choirs. The collection, which consists for the most part of 
new pieces, is neither of the highest order nor of the lowest, 
but aims at reaching a more aw) tious standard than has 
been usually sought in books of the sort. It will be chiefly 
used by quartette choirs of average ability, in search of 
opening anthems or new tunes. (Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.) 

An excellent little book of Etsy / esson: in Popu’ar Science 
has been prepared by Mr. James Monteith, well known as 
a writer of school text-books. This new book contains a 
very large amount of information on physical and political 
geography, mineralogy, physics, botany, natural history, ete. ; 
set forth in a simple and attractive manner, and accom- 
panied by unusually meritorious maps and woodcuts, (12mo, 
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cloth, illustrated, pp. 251. New York: A.8. 
Barnes & Co, Price, $190.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
The L'mitations of Life, sermons by the 
Ray. Dr. W. M. Taylor, is announced by A. 
C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 





Next year’s series of Sermons by the Monday 
Club, on the International lessons, will be 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 

The Library of Religious Poems, an- 
nounced by Dodd, Mead, & Co., will bea 
fine octavo volume of a.thousand pages. Its 
editors are the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff and 
Mr. Arthur Gilman. 





Beyond the Grave, three Chautauqua lec- 
tures by Bishop R. S. Foster, is announced 
by Paillips & Hunt, who will also issue, this 
fall, a Short History of the English Bible, 
by the Rey. Dr. J. M. Freeman, 





A fine new edition of Thomson’s The Land 
and the Book will be published this year, 
in serial parts, by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. It will be illustrated by drawings by 
artists sent to Palestine for the purpose. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce a volume of 
sermons by the late Rev. Dr. Jamesde Koven; 
Landscape in American poetry, edited by 
Lucy Larcom, illustrated; and The Homes 
of America, by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, illus- 
trated. 


Canon Farrar’s new work, The L‘fe and 
Work of 8S: Paul, will be published in this 
country by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Messrs. Dutton will also issue presently The 
Influence of Jesus, by the Rey. Phillips 
Brooks. 

Robert Carter & Brothers’ new announce- 
ments include Pebbles from the Brook, by 
the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton: Doctrinal 
Sermon", by Professor Franc’s L. Patton; and 
an edition of the Book of Job, illustrated by 
John Gilbert. 

The Value of Life, a reply to Mallock’s 
Is Life Worth Living, is announced by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, who will also issue a new 
book by Elaine and Dora Goodale, the Berk- 
shire child-poets; and the late Bayard Tay- 
lor’s Studies in German Literature. - 





For autumn issue the American Tract So- 
c‘ety will have: Pictures and Stories of Long 
Ago, by “Faith Latimer;” The Workman; 
his True Friends and False Friends, by the 
Rey. Dr J. P. Thompson; and Nellie’s New 
Year, by the Rav. Elward A. Rand. 





A new unabridged edition of Cruden’s Con- 
cordance, price $1.50, is announced by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., who will issue soon Without a 
Home, by the Rey. E. P. Roe; A History of 
Painting in All Ages, by Alfred Woltman and 
Karl Wermann; and a new edition of Mv-s. 
Charies’s works. 

The leading feature in Scribner’s Monthly, 
rext year, will be an elaborately illustrated 
L‘fe of Peter the Great, by Eugene Schuyler, 
to be comp'eted in two years. The magazine 
also announces a number of new articles; a 
series of essays on American poets, by E. C. 
Stedman; and novels by Mrs. Burnett and 
George W. Cable. 

Mr. Anson D F. Randolph, the New York 
publisher, and the compiler of The Changed 
Cross, has gathered the following new collec- 
tions of religious verse: At the Beautiful 
Gate; Unto the Desired Haven; and The 
Palace of the King. They will be published 
this fall; and also two books by Frances 
Ridley Haverga': Red-Letter Days, and Kept 
for the Master's Use. 

The thied volume in Mr, George M. Towle’s 
series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History, 
published by Lea & Shepard, will be about 
Magellan. Lee & Shepard also announce 





The Keys of Sect, by President Ju'ian M. 
Sturtevant of Illinois College; and Colonel 
T. W. Higginson’s excellent series of Short 
Studies of American Authors, now appearing 
in The Literary World. 

The September number of The New Eng- 
lander (New Haven: W. L. Kingsley) con- 
tains a paper on Horace Bushnell, and his 
relations to the theology and literature of 
his time, by Dr. Leonard Bacon. Parts of 
this paper will be used in the forthcoming 
biography of Dr. Bushnell, now near com- 
pletion, under the editorship of Mrs. Cheney, 
of South Manchester, Conn., a daughter of 
Dr. Bashnell. A considerable part of the 
biography will consist of his correspondence. 

A Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common 
Things, edited by Mr. John D. Champlin, 
Jr., a worker on Appleton’s Cyclopedia, is 
announced by Henry Holt & Co. The same 
publishers have in press a Child’s Catechirm 
of Common Things, by the same editor; a 
brief history of American politics, by Alex- 
ander Johnson; a short history of the English 
language, by Professor T. R. Lounsbury of 
the Sheffield Scientific Schoo], Yale College; 
and a number of volumes in a new American 
Science Series. 

Some of the more important or serviceable 
articles which have appeared in The Prince- 
ton Review during the past year or two have 
now been reissued in neat pamphlet form, at 
a uniform price of five cents. Tous far fifteen 
of these useful pamphlets have appeared, 
their writers being Presidents Porter, Wool- 
sey, McCosb, and E. N. Potter; Prin- 
cipals Shsirp and Dawson; Professors Francis 
Bowen, Joseph Le Conte, B. L. Gildersleeve, 
and John F. Weir; Bishop Ellicott; the 
Rev. Phillips Brooks; and Messrs. Froude, 
Freeman, and Robert P. Porter. a 


Robinson’s Epitome of Literature, a semi- 
monthly book paper hitherto published in 
Philadelphia, has been bought by The Liter- 
ary World, of Boston, and will be merged 
in that journal. The Literary World is now 
better than ever before, and presents a more 
excellent survey of the literary field, for the 
benefit of readers and buyers, than can be 
found elsewhere, if we consider the general 
justice and promptness of its reviews and 
other literary helps, and the space which it 
is able to allot to them. The chief charac- 
teristics of the paper are evenness of tone 
and cardor of expressicn—qualities much to 
be commended in a guide to contemporary 
literature. 

The autumn announcements of Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, include the following books: 
Sarah de Berenger, Jean Ingzlow’s ‘new 
story, now appearing, from advance sheets, 
in Littell’s Living Age; Jimmy’s Cruise in 
the Pinafore, a new juvenile by Miss Alcott; 
Eyebright, a juvenile by Susan Cool'dge; 
Letters from a Cat, by “ H. H.;” Chequer- 
Work, tales and essays by Thomas G. Apple- 
ton; Stories of War, and Stories of the Sea, 
collected by Edward E. Hale; Studying 
Abroad, and how to do it Cheaply, by Mrs. 
Mzy Alcott Nieriker; Blanid, a poem by 
Dr. R. D. Joyce; and One Hundred Holy 
Sorgs, Carols, and Sacred Ballads, by an 
anonymous English poet. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, a zsalous tem- 
perance worker, has prepared a pamphlet 
entitled the Home Protection Manual, con- 
taining a considerable amount of theoretical 
and practical matter on temperance reform. 
Home Protection, as defiaed by Miss Willard, 
“is the general name given to a movement 
already endorsed by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions of eight states, the object 
of which is to secure for all women above the 
age of twenty-one years the ballot, as one 
means for the protection of their homes from 
the devastation caused by the legalized traffic 
in strong driak.” This movement Miss Wil- 
latd explains and defends, withthe aid of 
many suggested forms for society and legis- 





lative work. Her pamphlet is sold at fiteen 
cents acopy, by J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade Street, 
New York. 

A sincere and hearty setting forth and de- 
fense of Methodist principles and rractices 
is contained in a new issue of the Methodist 
Book Concern (Phillips & Hunt, New York) 
entitled Pastor and People; or, Methodism 
in the Field, by the Rav. J. H. Potts. The 
book is written in a familiar style, for popu- 
lar reading; and is addressed alike to those 
within and without the Methcdist commun- 
ion. It covers a large field, and is sub- 
divided into seventy-two brief sections. 
Another new denominational book recently 
issued by Phillips & Hunt is The Atonement 
in Christ, by the Rey. Dr. John Miley, pro- 
fessor of systema'ic theology in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. Mr. Potts’s book is a 16mo 
of 278 pages, price $1 25; Professor Muey’s 
is a 12mo of 351 pages, price $1.50. The con- 
venient use ‘of the latter is much furthered 
by its full table of contents and index. 


The Magszine of Art, the illustrated peri- 
odical devoted to popular art isrued by Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., of London and 
New York, is an excellent serial, which well 
fills its field. It is devoted not only to art 
subjects in particular, including contempo- 
rary biography, but also to such kindred 
themes as interest lovers of art in its various 
forms. Addressed to a general public rather 
than to any coterie of artists, it is yet trust- 
worthy and painstaking in its statements, 
and seeks success in a modest way rather 
than by any seeking for sensational effects. 
Its woodcut illustrations are well produced, 
and its bound volumes, as they increase in 
number, will form very pretty and instructive 
books, at a moderate price. The publishers 
state that it has been a succes:ful enterprise, 
and that it will be enlarged. The price in 
America is twenty-five cents a monthly 
number. 

For fall publication Houghton, Osgood, & 
Co. announce these new books : Sealed O: ders 
and Other Stories, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; Old Friends and New, stories and 
sketches by Sarah O. Jewett; The Twins of 
Table Mountain, stories and sketches by Bret 
Harte; Drem:tic Persons and Mvods, poems 
by Mrs.S. M. B. Piatt; Her Lover’s Friend, 
and other poems, by Nora Perry; Odd or 
Even, a new novel by Mra. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney; A Reader’s Handbook of the Revolu- 
tion, by Justin Winsor; An Earnest Trifler, 
an anonymous novel; Compositions in Out- 
line from Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter ; Every- 
day Evg'ish, by Richard Grant White; two 
new volumes of the Rey. Joseph Cook’s lec- 
tures; The Bidleys Afoot, a new juvenile 
by Horace E.Scudder ; and American Poems, 
a school reading-book. The new editions 
announced include Chaucer’s poetical works, 
edited by Arthur Gilman, and now first added 
to the British Poets series; Bayard Taylor's 
poetical works and translation of Faust, each 
in a single volume; Tom Brown at Oxford; 
a Globe edition of the Waverley novels; 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather; Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott; Hunnewell’s L'fe of Scott; 
Lucy Larcom’s Breathings of the B-tter 
Life; “ Fireside editions” of Hawthorne's 
works and Emerson’s prose works; a third 
volume of Emerson’s prose works, uniform 
with the present two-volume edition; Emer- 
son’s Parnassus; a Globe edition of Cooper's 
novels; Little Classics and Artist Biogra- 
phies, reduced in number of volumes; Prayers 
of the Ages, revised ; The Illustrated Annual 
for Boys and Girls; The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Miscellany; and The Pilgrim’s Prcegress, 
illustrated in colors. 





The United States Official Postal Guide, 
hithe published quarterly by Houghton, 
O:good, & Co., will hereafter appear monthly, 
beginning with September, 1879. This pub- 
lication, which is really indispensable in the 
offices of newspapers and other establish- 
ments dealing with a large section of country, 
is an official periodical, prepared under the 





direction of the Post-office Department, by 
which it is regularly corrected. The Jannary 
number will make a book of about six hun- 
dred pages, and will contain: an alphabetical 
list of all the post-offices in the United States, 
with county and state; a list cf post-c flices 
arranged alphabetically by states and counties, 
with the geographical position of the counties 
designated; a list of post-cflices arranged 
alphabetically by states ; an alphabetical list, 
by states, of the money-order offizes, domestic 
and international; an alphabetical list of 
post-cflices of the first, second, and third class, 
with salaries; a list giving the local names of 
towns, and the post-cflises for each when the 
names are different; an alphabetical list of 
counties and a list of letter-carrier ¢ flices; 
an alphabetical list of Canadian money-order 
offices ; suggestions to the public, and infor- 
mation about mailable matter ; full directions 
about money orders aud registered letters ; 
rates of foreign and domestic pos'age on all 
classes of mail matter; time of sailirg of 
mail steamer3; distances by shoriest mail 
routes between the principl cities; aad 
rulings of the Post-oflice D»partment durirg 
the preceding month. The numbers for the 
other eleven months of the year will contain 
about thirty-six psges each, and will report 
the latest changes in post-offixes, interpreta- 
tions of postal law, new regula'ions, and 
whatever is of interest to postmasters and the 
public in regard to postal matters. It is in- 
tended that the small monthly numbers shall 
be supplementary to the Jsnuary number. 
They will furnish business men and the gen- 
eral public all information concerning postal 
affairs as soon as it is furnished to post- 
masters. The price hy the year is $150. 
The January number costs $1 00; the elevea 
smaller numbers, 10 cents each. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week, 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,250 copies. Advertisers are free to ex- 
amine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements 15 cents per agate line for each and 
every insertion. 


JOHN BLAND, 
No. 45 Holborn, London, A.D. 17il, 

Whether the ancients were d: fisient in 
mechanical genius, and cons quently un- 
able to construct a muzical iostrument 
which would express the poetry of their 
souls, cr whether they lacked the poetry or 
were entirely without souls, is yet an un- 
settled question. Be this as it may, there 
is at least tangible proof that a3 late as 1712 
the mechanical musical art was in a very 
cruda state, 

John Biand, one hundred aud sixty-eight 
years ago, surprised the word with his 
hammer harpsichord, a dimiautive, twang- 
ing bangivg sort of piano-forte, with a 
treadle on the side of the box like a hand 
lever on an old-fashioned cider-mill, 

Tae fashionable musical world went iato 
ecstasies over this wonderful invention, and 
yet, as crude and rough and stammerirg as 
this instrument is, it merits, and j.s*!y, too, 
a claim to incipieacy which cannot be ig- 
nored, This instrument must have been 
very nearly the first, if not the first, instru- 
ment manufactured by John Bland, for, by 
well-anthenticated docaument:—anow in pos- 
session of Mr. OC. J. Hepp», corner Sixth 
and Thompson Streets, and who is also the 
owner of this unique affair—itis shown that 
one W. Edward Burd, in 1712 and while 
a resident of Chestnut Sireet, Philadelphia, 
was the fortunate (?) possessor of this an- 
tique musical gem; and Mr. Heppe even 
presents to the interested spectator the 
genealogical history of this embryo piano 
from the death of Mra. Sarah Bard up to 
the time it came into his possession. 

There had been no noticeable improve- 









































’ Beside it, ina quiet, self-sustained maj asty, 
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ment made upon this instrument until 
Christopher Gotlieb 8 shroeter, a Bohemian, 
invented a rebounding hammer in 1768, 
from which time all instruments cf this 
character were known as piano-fortes. 

“© mparisons are cdious,’”’ it is said; 
and the trath of the saying could not be 
more plainly demonstrated than a visit to 
the colossal piano warerooms of Mr. O. J. 
Heppe, corner of Sixth and Thompson 
Streets, this city, will make it. 

Taere can be found the ancient master- 
piece of John Bland, meekly wearing the 
chivalric dust of a century and a half. 


stands the embodiment cf man’s great 
genias, the epitome of musical greatness. 
Touch it and it becomes a breathiog, living, 
speaking thiog, pouring out the soul’s 
sweetest utterances. Although beautiful 
and attractive to look upon as an evidence 
of American artistic workmanship, it is 
still more beautiful while its sweet accents 
steal up on the ear and its bewitching music 
works upon the sympatby of the soul, 

The unquestioned conqueror of well- 
earned laurels from worthy compatitors, 
the Henry F. Miller (Boston, Maes.) piano, 
of which Mr. Hepps is the agent, merits 
the pre-eminence and reputation it has 
horestly earned. It has been the accepted 
standard «f musical Boston for years, 
whcse conservatory (Masic Hall, and it is 
the largest in the world) has spread its 
superiority for tone and power wherever 
civilizition has trod. 

Oa Monday next, September 22, Mr. O. 
J. Heppe inaugurates his annual Free 
Piano and Organ Recitals, at four o’clock 
every afternoon, at his extensive musical 
warerooms, Sixth and Thompson Streets 
Exch visitor will be presented with a copy 
of the “Henry F. Miller Grand Progress 
Polka,” which is a new and beautiful polka 
(j ast published), composed by W. E. Win- 
ter and kindly dedicated to Mr. O. J. 
He ns. The Phi Wade'phia Record. 





“SPECIAL NOTICES. 








FirzpPatTRIck’s premium stained glass for churches 
costs Jest than Inferior work. see testimonials, Ad- 
dress Box 226, Si apleton. Richmond Co, N. Y. 


No Cement of ordinary merit could gain the Popa. 
larity “‘ Vaa Stau’s Stratena” has a hieved 

b ttlies s !d already in 1879. All genuine has name 
blown in b. ttle, Buy no ot other cement, 


NHE BLAG KBOARD AND CRAYON. Sample mple 
copy free. Address Prov.Lith.Co. Providence,R.1. 





RY NO4Y APTERNOON. Springfeld.Mas _ 


Beatty 8 Ue sjebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington.N.J. 


T INDERGARTEN Material and Furniture. Send 
for pr co lists to Baxer Pratt, &Co, sch ol Far- 
nisners and Impurters, 142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 


VUSTER’S ‘BY’ MARCHE” for Millinery & Fancy 

/ Goods,43 N.8&ih Street, Phila. Goods 8 Sent by I mail. 

GEN D for Catalogue ‘of Sunday-school Books and 

Papers published by the American Sunday-School 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia. 


OHN HEINS, PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 319 Wal- 
nut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
4 ial LATEST Com 
ddress, Fords, F 











lete Work. _ 
oward & Hulbert, N. ¥ 


ORGAN Oh Parlor Organs, 3 Set Golden 

Tougue Reeds, 5 Octaves, 13 Stups 2 
Kne Sw lis, Wel. ut(ase,: arr-nted 6 years, Stool 
ant Bo k only 498. New 7 Oct. Panos. Stool, ¢ over, 
and sock. only 2143.75. [ilustrated Newspaper fr-e, 


Address Dz ANiel LF BEATTYY, Washington, N. J. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 

An Cpening Hymn. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 





printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per huadred copies, 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 


purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





7 y ordering 9 goods, “or mm making imquery 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 


SCRIBNER FOR OCTOBER. 


“Prominent, as usual, by reason of its exquisite 
illustrations and its v«ried literary matter.— 
LLOYD’s WEEKLY, London, 

Among the noticeable features of this month’s 
issue are the following : 

“UPS AND DOWNS IN LEADVILLE.” 


A fresh and important contribution by Ernest 
Iogersoll, who has recently visited the carbonate 
mines in the interest of SCRIBNER. The paper 
is of rare anecd»tal and picturesque interest as 
a description of mining life, white its graphic 
character is enhanced by the illustrations made 
at the mines by MARY HALLOCK FOOTE and 
J. H. MILLs 


EDISON’S FAST TELEGRAPHY. 


A description of the little known Automatic 
Telegraph, which for a year was in operation, 
and attained the marvelous speed of several 
thousand words per minute: accompan: ing isa 
portrait of Mr. Edison, by Francis LATHROP, 
which is pronounced by his assistants the most 
faithful likeness yet published. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


A biographical sketch, by KaTE FIELD, with 
a portrait of the famous English composer, 

An engraving of great sottness and delicacy, 
accompanying a poem by CHARLES DE Kay, 
is THOMAS CoLE's beautiful cut of 
FORTUNY’S‘ PIPING SHEPHERD,” 
a water-coler never before engraved, and but 
little knowa in America, 

HENRY JAMES, Jr’s STORY. 
This, the third iastall ment of ‘‘ Confidence,” will 
be found of increasing interest and sprightliness. 
* Tlaworth’s,” by Mrs. BURNETT, is concluded 
in this number, and a shorcer novel by the same 
author, entitled, ‘‘ Louisiana,” will b gin soon. 
Among the other papers of note in this num- 
ber are © Rio de Janeiro,’”’ the fifth article on 
Brazil; the second paver by Prot. Lounspury 
on “ English Spelling Reform ;” “ Field Sports 
in Minnesota,” another of the richly illu: trated 
accounts of out-door life, to which SCRIBNRR’S 
has given prominent place; “ Journalism, as 
exemplified by the late Mr. BAGEHOT ” cap 
ital short stories, poems, editorial departments, 
etc , etc. 

The first edition of the September Scribner i ex- 
haucted, and a second will be reidy in a few days. 
SCRIBNER FOR 1880. 

The October number also contains anrounce- 
ments for tre coming year, The most important 
serial will be 
The Reign of Peter the Great, 

By EUGENE SCHUYLER, which will begin in 
an early number, aud continue through two 
years. This will be a work of great historical 
significance and of rare graphic and dramatic 
interest. Bureaus of illustration have been es- 
tablished in Paris and St. Petersburg, specially 
for the execution of the pictorial part of this enter- 
prise—one involving a greater outlay than any 
previously undertaken by @ popular magazine, 
and promising higher results. It is intended 
that this work sha!! be the leadiag attraction of 
the magazine world, during its serial appearance. 
A STORY BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 
Of New Orleans Creole life, entitled ‘ The 
Grandissimes,” containing all the charm of the 
suthor’s popular short stories with an additional 
romantic and dramatic power, will begin in the 
November number rd continue thruugh the 


ear 
Eich issue of the Magazine will consist of 160 
pages,—a permanent pe of siz: 
Price, 35 cents ; $4 00 pe 
SCRIBNER & co? ‘NE W YORK. 





© Tt ig the best child’s magazine that has been 
imagined””—N. Y EVENING Post. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR OCTOBER. 


This number is full of capital things for boys 
and girls,—instruct ve, recreative and amazing. 
‘The New York Elevated Roads 
Are described in a long and entertaining article, 
t-lling of the different kinds of elevated roads, 
and containing mach interesting matter regard- 
ing their constraction and operation. The many 
pictures show some of the impor.ant curves, sta- 
tions, ete., and give views of remarkable points 

on the line. 

Louisa M. Alcott has a story of the pre 
of a boy who really had a cruise in ‘HH. M.S 
Pinafore ;” and Moncure D. Conway, Maurice 
Thompson (author of “‘The Witchery of Ar- 
chery”), Susan Coolidge, Frank R. Stockton, 
Olive Thorne, and Lucretia P. Hale, are among 
the contributors to this beautifal Autumn issue. 

A PERMANENT ENLARGEMENC 
In the size of the magaz ne, a new department 
and other important impr -vements wili be be- 
gua with the November number, the first of the 
new volume, without wucrease of price. Miss 
Aleott has been engaged to write a serial story 
for the coming year, and of special interest to 
boys will be continued stories by Noah Brooks 
and the author of “‘ Dab Kinzer,” while many 
other novelties are in preparation. 

$3.00 a year; 25 cents per number. For sale 
and subscriptions received by all book and news 
dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
For H. M. STANLEY’S fascinating narrat ve of his 
explora ions THROUGH THE BARK CONTINENT, and 
‘Wao the river C .vgo from its source to its mouih. 
Profuse y illustratea 1rom Sketch+s and Photographs, 
showing tbe scenery and peuple alo:g his rouwe, 
A lew edition is uow ready. Apply to or address 
HARPER & BRUTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ASPLENDID Present. 1 Gilt bound Autograph Album 
containing 48 beau: fully engraved pages, also +7 se'ect 








tisement in The Sunday School Times, 


quotations, all tor lic. pustpald, pustage stamps taken, 
Agents wanted. Franklin Bros., West oven, Conn. 





Large Type Josephus. 


JosEPHUS, by common consent, stands at the very 
head of the writers of Profane History; while for ab- 
sorbing interest, candor, and vera ity he is without a 
peer. 

Ilimself a rejector of Jesus Christ, every pag of his 
‘mmortal work is but a confirmation of the truth of 
the B ble—the 1 teral fulfillment of Prophecy—snd a 
complete and startling Commentary on the marvel- 
ous aod awfully literal utterances of the Son of God. 
His glowing and urapprvachable description of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman army, and 
the burning Cf the Temple, is alone wcrth the j rice of 
the volume. 

No lover of Anciant History—no Sunday-school 
teacher, and indeed no student of the Bible, can 
afford to ba without a copy of Josephus. For cen- 
turies it has occupied a n che in Literat re allits own 
and no other work extant can take its place in the 
Archives of the World’s History. 

This is the only ‘ One-vol.”’ Fdition of Josephus 
published, to read which is a luxary; all other edi- 
tion (in one volume), whether pub ished in this 
country or importe4 from abroad, can only be perused 
at the peril—and we had almost said—at the sacrifice 
of sight. “Our Edition ” is a royal octavo of over 
900 pages, sumptuously printed on a clean white 
paper, and bound in 


LIBRARY STYLE, PRICE, $3.75. 


R&A liberal Discount will ba mada to Sunday- 
school Teachers and Bible Class sin ‘‘ Clubs” of three 
or over. AGENTS WANTED. 
Company, Mansfie'd Ohio. 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODES 


BIBLE FOR BIBLE TEACHERS, 


OVER 125 000 COPIES SOLD. 


Address Home Publishing 





NONE SO GOOD. NONE CHEAPER. 
Five Sizes—Prices from $1.50 to $12. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
Look at the Imprint on the Title-pege, 
GEORGE KE, EYRE & WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODR, 


Send for full Descriptive Circular. 
POTT, YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, N.Y. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


The Influence of Jesus. 


274 pages. $1.25, 


The Influence of Jesus on the Moral Life of Man. 
On the Social Life of Man. 

On the Emotional Life of Man. 

On the Intellectual Life of Man. 


16mo, 


The Public, which has borght over fue 8 Pomemna of 
this avnthir's LEL.TURES ON PRE HING, 
over ten thousand of his volume of SERMONS. tame 
to buv many thousand copi sof this new book, the 
eaten tof which is of especial interest to all thinkiog 
min 





By the Rev. FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D. 


The Life and Work of St, Paul, 


$6 00. 


“Tn one remarkab!'e feature Dr. Farrar’s Is unlike 
a'l previous livesof St. Paul. Into the body of his 
biography he has w ver, in chrono ogicai cr'er, th 
histury of the Epist es, the «ircumstances of their 
composition and acritical exposit on of their mean 
ing In this wey he offers a definive and intelligible 
acc unt of the Apostie’s teachi.ug. of the cont: oversies 
he had to meet of the iamost heart of his theo.ogy in 
all its phases.’’—Lundon Book eller, 


2 vols., 8vo. 1380 pages, with 4 maps. 








By mail, postage pald, on receipt ot price. 
. P. DUTTON & CO, 
713 Broapway, New YorkK. 


190 VOLUMES | FOR $79.50! 


If you want books to yeur Sunday- 
school Library, ° oa rue Ysh 190 volumes for $79 50. 
or a less number R.A sone in the same propurtion. 
Send for catalog 
J 8. OGI LVIE, Publisher, 29 Rose &t., New York. 


D.. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, Publish this day 
* a powerful story. By ALIcE Perry, entitled 


More Ways THAN ONE, 


Price, - - $1.50 


“CONYBEARE & HOWSON'S 
Life & Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 


Popular edition. With maps and illustrations, 
764 pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.50, 


We have just pub'ish+d acompact and cheap edition 
of this well. known and valuable work, which, as 
Spurgeon ssys “s ands like some o’er- topping ‘Alp— 
@ marvel amoung Sciipiural biographies.” 


It is just the book for the Sunday-school teacher 
and scholar as a help to the under-tanding of the 
Pauline episties, presenting a compiete view of the 
life aud surroundings 0: the aposile to the Gentiles in 
a cheap and conveulent form. 


m., by all booksellers or sent by mail on receipt of 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New Y ork. | 


LPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS. Perf-ct. Cheaper 
than chalk. Send for sample to Baker. Pratt, & 
Co., School, Furnishers. 142 & 144Grand St.. New York. 














EDUCATIONAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
rough mguasten in Civil Engineering, Chem- 
istry, th saeun. Degrees conferred, 





ye my and 


Circul 
pone ser OL THEO. HYATT, President. — 


I88 M. 8S. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES: 1519 Walnut Street, will zecnen for the 
Fall Session, September 17. Home pupils limited. 


Ms. AN4ABLE’S BOARDINGand DAY SCHOOL, 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, will reopen Sept, 
th. Primary classes formed. 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, - eee. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers 
—— 2 H. Clay ‘tae Editor of The Bu. 
Say Bch Times, and_ Rev w. Ls ae a Pine 
Strest, Philadel elphia. 4 Saeshonn on 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS. s: Princtpal. 


AA ISS NOTT’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 33 Wali St., New Haven, Ct. 
The seventh year begins September bo. Circulars sent 
apon application. 


ROEDEN’ rOWN FE FEMALE COLLFGE. Of 
access, healthful. homelike, thorough, Christian, 
wisely governed, and reaso..able in rates. TH Cor- 
LEGE MEETS THE DEM4NDS OF THE TIMES For 
CaTaLoGUE ADDRESS Rev. WM. C, BOW , AM, 
Pres., Bordentown, 


N 18S E. ELIZABE. TH DANA reopens her , English 
and French Boarding School f.r young jadies, 
Morristown, N. J, Sept. 17. Superior advautages in 
all departments ; large and attractive grounds, Terms 
for board and tuition, $360 per annum. Address the 
Principal. a eae 
ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 

Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ApAms, Chairman of 
Managers. Thirteen puptis ont of pores a) Dag e 
exami ation at Har «rd College thi- oe 
$100 a year. $350. A rew eS aie. just issu 
Apply for information to WM. EVERETT, Ph. s. 


(AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
WINTE 


R TERM WILL COMMENCE SEPTEM- 
BER 9, 1879. FOR CIRCULARS ADDRESS 


J. GRIER RALSTON, PRINCIPAL, 


BLAre PR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY for young 
persons of both sexes, will re-opeu on Wedn 
September 3. Young men are prepared for College or 
for business, and vai ced studies offered to young 
adies. The government is mild but efficient. The 
situation is beautiful and healthy; water pure; heat- 

ing by steam; terms moderate, with an abatement to 


ministers ‘and candidates, 
i. D. Gregory, A.M., Ph.D , Princip’l, Blairstown, N.J, 
N. J. Boys 


(REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, 


th ‘roughly prepared for college or business. Send 
for catalogues to the Principal. REv. A. u.( ‘HAMBERS, 











LASSICAL INSTITUTE, No 247 SouTH 1HIR- 
J TEENTH STREET, PH: ‘LADELPHIA. Duties re- 
sumed Septembers J. W. Fal RES , D.D., Principal, 

LEVENTH YEAR. 

MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND KINDERGARTEN, 1313 Green 
Street, Philadelphia, will open Fall Term, September 
15, 1879. MISS KENNARD, Principal. — 
M's 3 LAIRD’S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 


AND MI-SES, No. 323 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, will reopen September 15, 1879. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
3% UNION et ert N. Y¥.- 








Gupplics GOOD teach positions. paication 
for stamp, Supp My hools and 
Compeven mt instructors WITHOUT CHARG Er. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. N.Y. 
(25°: Hours Musical Instraction¢ 





New England Conservato 
| Bostor E. Touriée, toy 


eee PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


NEWBURGH, — Papas 


Fyepeention of Boys for Y 
the iy rank at ticle ond ale and 
oo > ente their sons at ten; or not later 
than twelve years o of mind tho parents will aoe in 
roughness of preparation. 
to Parents” sent on application. 
Oorrespondence nolicited. Ad 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 











Poughkeepsie, N. 
For Tiberal Education of a Examinations 
for entrance, Sept.17. Charges a year. naa 


sent on application to W. L. DEAN, Registrar, 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "°Rc.t0n® abe 


The 26th year will begin W:dnesday, Oct. 1, 1879. 
For Groene and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gan- 
aet, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, B Boston, Maas. 


H°o™ BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR LITTLE <a 
319 NoRTH FirTH STREET, CamMpuEN N. J. 
A lady having a successful Kindergarten wil! receive 
into her family four little girls, giving them her especial 
attention and a mo be ’s care. Oyens Sept. 1), 1879, 
Refers to present patrons. Mrs. M. W. NEVIOS, 


HAREBFORD Cc COLLEGE, Have aived Vollege P.O., 
hase, LL. Preside Nine 


Th Cc 
miles from Philadelp pha. Under care of. Boclety ot 
Friends (Orthodox). cal and Scientific Courses. 
For circulars, address Prot Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 


GouTa JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
For both sexes. College preparavory. Ins itute, clas- 
sical and scientific courses. Buliding brick. Modern 
improvements. Ciimate mild, very healthy. Ioastrac- 
tion thoroueh. Begins Sept. 3d, Send for catalogue. 
H. K. Trask, Prin. 








R. C. B. WAKRING’S M LITAkY ‘BOARDING 

School, Pougnkeepsie, N. Y. Prices as befo:e 

the war. ®pecial attention to little boys and to large 

and bwackard ones. 

RANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY, North 

J Granville N Y., thirty miles north-east of Sara- 

toga, offers these attractions: A picturesque location, 

solu'e treedom trom malaria and vic o 6 surreund- 

ie 3, able and judicious tea hers ot long experience, a 

efined and pleasant home-iile and gem rous table, It 

fils for coll. ge or business Has eighty-two cadets 

from twelve states. Is not cheap, but a thoroughly 
good schoul for boys. Illustrated catalogue free 

Cc. WILLCOX, A M., President. 


JHE PHILADELPHIA DENTAL COLLEGE, 
An Institution educating young men for the pro- 
f-esion of Dentistry. Announcements 4 _- by 
applying to =p. D. SMITH, D.D.8.. 
ae 1417 Walnut Street, M iledelphis 
y yl" i y SATURDAY CLASS 
ELOCU rr O N ‘You TRACHERS. ! 
National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


A special Saturday for Teachers begins October 4th, 
Regular Fali Term op. ns September 29. J. W shoe 
maker, A. M., President, 1416 aud 1415¢ hestaut Street, 


Posiadelphia’ Calatoyue on application, 


2) 5} |LibraryN umbers. 
ig 


erforated,Cum’d, (Oc 100.) 
Sizes, Also Letters. per Sheet, 5 cts. | 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








_ THE SONBAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 


at §2.15 a year, which includes postage, Olab rates: 








90 copies and upwards. 166 “ 
ha yellow label on each paper, shewne vp to what Gree 
mid. —t viA publisher does not by that 


paid, 
date receive ar st from the subscriber that the paper 
be di it a wc ti to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at tame 
gubsoriber s0 desires, and vomits the amount 
time that he has received tt. 

The apeciai rate to Pastors and Saperintendents hag 
been discontinued, The price to all single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be recelved for any portion of a 

ear at yearly rates, 

" Additions may be mate at any time to aclub, at the 
game rate at which the club, as frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew, Such additional sub- 





originally ordered, The new subsacri 
rata for the time cf their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but he one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew elther asinglo or club 
subscription, In connection with which his name has 
not before been known & the publishers, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubserioers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can bave specimen copies, set free frdm this 
flice ty aug midrose. 


SUPERINTENDENTS PAPER, 5 cents per year. 


This is designed to supply eupertutendenvts with 
helps in the line of thetr 5 , work, to which teach- 
ers olars have not access. It is published 


monthly, and wil! be sent, on receipt of its price, only 
sof The Times who are Pastors or Super- 
intendents (including in the latter class assistant super- 
intendents, and heads of 4 ments meeting tn 
separate soemna), and who, when ordering it, state that 
are 
sending your renewal to The 8u intendents’ 
Pa) please mention the date to which you have 
paid for ‘The Sunday School ‘Times, as given on the 
yellow address label on The Times, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year. 
les, ® month $ .60 
oF one year 7.2 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one month, 








RTERLY. Contains the Les 


THE SCHOLAR®’ 
for with Map, Bible Dictionary, 


sons three mon 





four q ) ‘ 
{is (ONC QUArter).....<0000- 6.25 
Under 10 copies, three months, each, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
Su in Great Britain who wish to receive any 
of these publications, can make ‘ment for the 
money gee. payable at ladelphia, to J 
we? 


AS o : 

Sunday School Times, one year, - - 98h’ 
The | oe oe ndents’ Paper, one year, - 8 shi 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one yoar, - - 1s. 6d. 

These rates inclade postage, which ia prepaid at 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 
cents agate line (14 lines to an ae), cack t 
tion, whether for one time or more, It is jeved 
this oniform low rate, which makes THe Sun 
ScHOOL Timms the cheapest advertising medium, 
far, among the religious weeklies, will meet with the 
fooerr! approval of advertisers. The rate for Read- 
ng Notices (bou is type, leaded) in the Business 
Department, will be 50 cents per counted line for each 
insertion, and for Special Notices (solid agate) 30 centa 
per line for each insertion. : 
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: 
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Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisement 
should be addressed to = 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





“THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Fire Insurance Co., 


OF PHI 
INCOBPORATED 18%. 
CAPITAL, $400 0 0. 0, ASSETS, $1,835,238.04 
JOHN DEVEREUX. President, 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
OAN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary, 
ESTABLISHED 1780, 





Sur CoMPLETE IN | a 
Ser ComPLETE IN PLUSH 


. 
Church and Lodge Furniture 
A SPECIALTY. 
Nocharge for packing. Send for fltustrated Catalogne. 
SHAW & APPLIN, ; 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Oo,, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 


_Warrnooms, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


SRNTERN 
TENT TO 


PSCHSOLS HOME TXHIBITIONS 


CT MILLIGAN, 


Wr ORAS oN 








¢ She 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 





How to introduce 


The Sunday Schoo 


| Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joun D. WATTLES, 


725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers, 


TRB. onda vessecercceoese piaeendei hbedebessbddeutbevsiuues 


Ri nstutceeseutissvebasecéusdasisdiicw 


“Columbia Bicycle. | } 














A practical road 
machine. An ordi- 
nary rider can dis- 
tance the best horse 
in a day’s run. On 
exhibition at 813 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
Send 3 cent stamp for 
price-list, and 24 page 
catalogue, with fi 

information. 
THE POPE MF’G CO., 944 SumMER ST., Boston, Mass. 


TSZeSCIORTICONS 


With New Improved and Carefally Selected 


AGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or tor 
public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Cirenlarsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
med Seclopticon Mannal,¢rth Pa .75 cents. 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices, 
IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
CAXTON ETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
CAXTON Hei both Self-inking. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Selt- 
Inking, from $25 to $56; will dothe 
work ofa $250 Press. Presses from 
50. Stamp for catalogue. 
JORTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847, 











<SBLACKBOARD# CRAYON; 


PUBLISHED.ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


PRICE 50¢ PE R YEAR,POSTAGE PAID. 
- SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


tas 
~ Rey PROVIDENCE | 1THOGRAPH Co, 
> Sb PROVIDENCE; R:,10 


A 





10,000 SOLD THE FIRST YEAR 
THE BEAT SACK HOLDER IN 
THE WORLD. 

Price, only $1.50, 

Sent free,our ceipt of the price, to any 
plece in the United States, It’s made 
oft Iron, will last # lifetime, and fit any 
sack, long or short, wide or + arrow. 
Orders solicited trom the Hardware 
~ and Agricultural Implement trade; 
4 \ discount very jiberal Agents wanted 
yo everywhere. Vou will fled it the beat 
Y selling article in the market. Address 

L JEFF SPRENGLE, Sole Manufac- 
turer, Ashland, O. 


‘A Good Pen 


WITH THE QUALITIES OF 


Smoothness & Durability 


Ts a great comfort for those who write much, 
These qualities nave been attained in the 


CELEBRATED J. Q. BRADISH PENS, 


Which have for the past two or three years been 
known to but few, comparatively, although 
gaining favor constantly. There are some elght 
or ten varieties of sizes and styles, from fine to 
coarse, frm small to large. They are used in 
the City Hal), State House, Banks, Insurance 
Companies, and Counting-Rooms, and their 
value is well attested. 
a@ PLEASE REMEMBER “GS 
THE J. Q. BRADISH PENS ARE SMOOTH AND 
Very DURABLE, 
Send ten cents for sample. 
FOR SALE BY HOWARD GANNETT. 
62 BROMFIELD 8TREET, BOSTON, 


ae en — 8 
' 
Barlow's Indigo Blue 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers, 
Your Ne er ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
3 


S$. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
_No, 288 North Second St, Philadelphia. 


GE'S | FANTS 
a0, vALID9 


ANU 
Delicate mothers will find Ridge’s Ford just what 


they need. It gives health and s:rength. In cans 
@c. and upwards, WOOLRICH & OO,, on label, 
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TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 








AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The undersigned takes pieasore lo anonnocing to all 
the friends of the temperance cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issued a 





Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fall to do good service in the hands of 
the workers, At the top of each page the temperance 
pledge is printed. 

When an aut’ graph ts requested and secured in one 
of these albums, the pledge is signed and the seeming- 
ly small act has, perhaps been a long step towards 
saving a body and soul from ruin. 

It will prove a most effective — in the hands of 
ladies, who can wield a great influence y 4 requestin 
the autographs of all their friends, In the hands o' 
children much good will be done, by the earnestness 
and persistency which boys and girls are sure to put 
into such work. 

The a'bum can be carried in a gentleman’s ket, 
and thus be aiways ready for signers to the pledge. 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is 50. 
Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere, 


Temperance Women Can Sell 
Thousands. 


If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 
publisher, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 


“The pledge album movement onght to become 
popular. All, alwaysin ail ways alcohol,” — 
Christian Advocate, New Y ork. 

“ This is a novel and most admirable device for an 
ban ip rer y= album. The person solicited for his name 
wiil find himeelf balan between the irresistible de- 
sire to write his anonrepe and the inevitable necessity 
of taking the pledge if he does so.”—The Watchman. 

“ This little book is destined to do service in 
the hands of temperance workers. It isa novel idea, 
= ge be at once taken hold of.” — Temperance 

wocate, 


“These books will be found very convenient and 
useful.”—Presbylerian Weekly. 
“With these books young ladies can accomplish ex- 
= nee ol Service among their companions,” — Zion’s 
er 


« Mog be made the means of much good,’”’— The Sun- 
day School Times. 

“The embodiment of a new and capital idea which 
can be made effective for good in the temperance 
cause.’’— Evangelical Messenger. 

Send at once for a copy. 


HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 
63 Bromfield Strest, Boston. 


. CHURCH FURNITURE, 
ENEELY & KIMBERLY. 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y, 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. Special 
attention given to CHURCH BELLIS. A@” Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing bells. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, O. 
J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


Siik and Gold Banners, $5 00 Each. 
Larger Banners, - - $10. $25, $50 
Silk and Gold S. §. Banners, $5.00 each 
2 Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St. N.Y 
yO \ DARK VY 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, N. Y. 

Fifty years established. CauRcH BELLS and CHIMEs; 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved PatEntT 
MOUNTINGS. Catalogues free. No agencies, 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS, 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BFESt Light knuwn for 
Churcoes, stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Pirture Galleries, Tueaters, Depots, etc. New 
and elegant designs, 

Send size of ro:m. Get circular and estimate, 

A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 


I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


TEAS —Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices 
*—Largest Company in America—stapie ar- 
ticle.. pleases everybody—Trade continually increas- 
ing-- Agents wanted everywhere—best inducements 
on’t waste time—send for Circular. 
ROB'T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P. O. Box 1287. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE PLACE OF HIS FEET, 


‘*T will make the placa of my feet glorious! ’—Isa, 9: 13. 
[A. J. Gordon, D.D., in The Watchword.] 


Luke 7: 38. 
A woman at the Saviour’s knees, 
Bowed down with shame and guilty fears, 
Hears while she bathes his feet with tears, 
“Thy faith hath saved thee, go in peace,” 


Mark 5: 41. 
At Jesus’ feet a ruler cries, 
“O Master, spare my child to me,” 
And gets for his strong, plaintive plea, 
* Damsel, I say to thee arise.” 


Luke 10: 39, 
A sis'er sits with open heart 
At Jesus’ feet, to hear his word; 
Ah! blessed saying, rich reward, 
“ Mary hath chosen that good part.” 


Luke 8: 35. 
The demons at his word retreat ; 
The maniac wild, whom none could bind, 
Now tamed and clothed, in his right mind 
Sits calmly down at Jesus’ feet, 


Psa. 22: 16. 
The cross bears up his piercéd feet, 
* Eli, lama sabachthaai ;” 
“ Father, forgive them,” hear him cry! 
“Dd e’er such love and sorrow meet?” 


Matt. 23; 9. 
The Lord is risen from the dead ; 
His brethren hold him by the feet ; 
And hear while rendering worship meet, 
“‘ My peace I give, be not afraid.” 


Zech. 14: 4. 
“ His feet shall stand on Olive’s brow ;”’ 
All hail to him, who bringeth peace, 
Who gives from strife, at last relea e, 
When at his feet all kings shali bow. 





THE MELANCHOLY OF THE AQGQE. 
[From The Christian Union.] 


In the profoundest sense there can be no 
such thing as over-education. Oar facul- 
ties are framed for a continuous and eternal 
development, and our life here and here- 
after is a perpetual unfolding of that which 
is always growing wider and yet never 
striking its limits, and always growing 
deeper and yet never finding its depth. 
Edueation is not only the natural and 
healthy occupation of a man’s life, it is his 
work and his reward for eternity. Over- 
culture cannot, therefore, be the cause of 
tbat melancholy which is hardly less 
characteristic of this age than its ope L 
indeed, the two are symptomatic cf the 
same disease, 

The difficulty lies not in the scope and 
thoroughness of education, but in its par- 
tial application and its distortions. Men 
forget that they are many-sided, and that 
they can only keep themselves in health 
and vigor by a training and activity that 
shall unite all their powers in harmonious 
action, It isa perilous thing to destroy 
the balance of one’s nature, to develop the 
body at the expense of the mind, or the 
mind at the expense of the heart. 

Of courae knowledge does not always find 
immediate and fruitful use, and every 
educated mind holds a great mass of infor- 
mation upon which it never draws in any 
direct way. Much goes simplv to the en- 
richment of the mental soil. Nevertheless 
it is certainly true that the connection 
between knowledge and action is so inti- 
mate and peculiar that he who weakens or 
severs it inevitably distorts his own nature 
and mars the symmetry of his life. The 
mind has its own laws cf assimilation, the 
operation of which is quite as important 
for a man’s spiritual hea:th as is the opera- 
tion of his digestive powers for his physi- 
cal health. The world is fall of mental 
dyspeptic, to whose diseased vision every- 
thing has become unnatural and distorted. 

In the divine order man holds bis educa- 
tion as a trust, to be used fr the benefit of 
the world in which he lives. If, like 
Goethe, he makes it the servant of his per- 
sonal aims, however rich and varied the 
treasure Committed to him may become by 
his ¢fforts, like Goethe he will bear on some 
part of his nature the stamp Of selfishness, 
and in some direction, unconscicusly to 
himself, will miss the very thing for me Fo 
he sought, The moment a man a my to 
hoard knowledge or to acquire it for his 
own pleasure he sows in himself the seeds 
of disease which may ripen into melan- 
choly or any other spiritual disorder. 
Study, thought and action must all be 
combined in a healthy life; one fruitfal 
source of unhappiness in this age is that 
they are divcrced, Taine, contrasting the 
portraits of the leaders in the Renaissance 





with those of modern men, notes the fact 
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that the former, though sometimes hard 
and cruel, are always resolute and deter- 
mined, while the latter are often character- 
ized by uncertainty and indecision. The 
former were always actors, the latter are 
ofien only thinkers. Shakespeare draws 
the same contrast in Horatio and Hamlet. 

The culture of to day is often only an- 
other name for refined selfishness. Men 
seek it as an end instead of a means, not 
perceiving thet in spending all their years 
on the perfection of the telescope they are 
never able to watch the courses of the stars. 
It has its dialect and its watchwords, and 
becomes the test of social position and the 
sign of a man’s csmopolitan training, 
instead of being the free and vital medium 
by which he brirgs himself into closest 
contact with life, to meet its requirements 
ard discharge its duties. When culture 
becomes merely a matter of fashion and 
taste it beccmes also a disease, Taste and 
refinement elevated into ends unfit one for 
the active work of life, disgust one with 
the slow and imperfect steps by which 
humanity ri:es to better things, and end in 
ennui end diss ppointment. 

The men whu are most frequently cited 
as victims of the melancholy of the age 
strikingly illustrate this truth. Who that 
reads Matthew Arnold, for instance, does 
nct feel that although, even in his prose, 
he has charmed langusge into a surrender 
of its rarest felicitics, he bas severed him- 
self from that vital current which fluws in 
the veins cf Shakespeare’s men and women, 
and makes them contemporaries not only 
cf each other but of ourselves, and which 
keeps the “ Pilgrim’s Pregress” as fresh in 
humaa ioterest to-day as in the year when 
it was penned in Bedford jail? 

Kaowledge must be made man’s minister 
and servant, not his master; and every un- 
folding of a man’s mind must be matched 
by some ¢xternal activity in order that he 
may preserve the balance cf his nature. 
Christian culture adds love to knowledge, 
and by ever-widening sympathy enriches 
the life of the world, and so marks its own 
growth by increased happiness and intelli- 
gence in that society which it was meant 
to serve. 





IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
{From The United Presbyterian. | 


It is not strange that men love the 
mountains, aud that so many seek in their 
heights and shades, and by their stream:, 
rest from the weariness of busy life. Their 
elevation gives repose. Standing where 
the great hills are far below, and to the 
eye are merged into one vast plain, a rich 
mosaic of harvest field and meadow, wood 
and water; where clouds hover lovingly 
near, and sometimes stonping down wrap 
all in their gray mautle,—we have a pe- 
culiar feelirg of separation from the busy 
world of daily life. These vast ranges, 
where rocks were riven and heaped by an 
Almighty hand, quiet us by their grandeur, 
and awaken a feeling akin to reverence; 
and yet their deep shades and tangled 
thickets and clear streams entrance us, 
and constrain us to linger snd share the 
joys they keep in store for those who love 
them. The light, clear atmcsphere, the 
unbroken hemisphere of sky, the wide- 
reaching views, give a sense of immensity 
that dwarfs the things of a lower plane; 
the works of men sink into littleness in 
the presence of these great works of 

Standing under the great pines, in whose 
tops the “sound of the going” is ever heard ; 
climbing the great rocks, gray with un- 
numbered ages, or walking under their 
shadow, as beneath the walls of a castle 
we may not enter; creeping among the 
large-'eafed laurel, gathering the blue and 
scarlet berries; sitting on banks of moss 
and arbutus; rambling by the s'redm as 
it laughs and leaps over the boulders, or 
scattera into spray as it dashes in wildest 
giee over the rocks in charming ca:cades, 
or in thoughtful mood flows in a quiet 
course where the cardinal flower benda to 
kiss its image, every nerve returns to its 
proper tension, and the mind weary of 
thought and care revels in rest. Every 
summit, every opening in the road, every 
walk in the wood, gives a new scene; 
every morning and every evening has its 
individuality, and each rivals the other in 
its ministration of strength and joy. 

In the mountains we can understand 
why the “high places” were chosen for 
the altars in the days of greater simplicity, 
when nature spake to the heart more di- 
reculy of God. Without superstition, the 
devout heart here still feels the nearness 
of God, and adores him as the Father of 
our Lord Jesus, who created all this and 
redeemed us, 


ManuracTorR’. 


~ Church Organs. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the CINCINNATI 
Music Hau; the powerful Centennial Organ; 
the great Organ in Plymouth Churca, Brook- 
lyn; and of nearly 1,000 others for every 
act of the couatry. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 

We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 
ORGAN (Of pipes only), at prices varying from $300 to 

$1,000 and upwards 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others 
are iavited to appiy to us direct for all \nformation 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS and specifications 
furnished on application 





$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 


Pews, Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns. 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 CANAL and 141 FRIEND STS., Buston, Mans 


‘THE RECORD, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


THE CHEAPEST DAILY INDEPENDENT 
NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES, 


32 COLUMNS FOR ONE CENT. 
The issue of SATURDAY contains 64 columns, 


ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS 


FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Complete and Accurate Market Reports 


ITS GENERAL NEWS AND ENTERPR'SING 
SPECIALTIES MAKE IT A VALUABLE 
PAPER FOR ANY LOCALITY, 


PRICE, $3 A YEAR, FREE OF POSTAGE. 
SENT ON TRIAL ONE MONTH FOR 


25 CENTS, 


The Double Sheet (Eight-page) Saturday rumber 
wi'l be sent free of p stage to any address for $1 a 
year, and contains. be-ides the news of the day, mis- 
cellaneous reading matter of an i. teresting character. 


PRESENT CIRCULATION AVERAGES 
54,000 DAILY, 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


THE RECORD, PHILADELPHIA. _ 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder, 





We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome oue, 
half leather, for $1.50, These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
placed mm the binder week by week, thus 
keeping the file complete, Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphie, 














FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND. 


Day Schools and Juvenile Classes, 
By GEORGE F, ROOT, 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply 
of good, attractive 


For IMITATION. 
“ STUDY OR NOTATION. 
* RECITATION, 
“ BPECIAL OCCASIONS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
“First YEArs in Sone-LAND” 
Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out- 
stiips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style. 


Be sure to examine “ FIRST YEARS IN SONG- 
LAND" before you select a buvok for the fall and winter 
session, 


Price, 50c. by mail; $5.00 per doz. by express. 
Specimen pages Dow ready aod sent free on applica- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


66 West FourTnH 8r., | 805 BROADWAY, 
Cincinnati. O. New York. 


HE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H, R. PALMER, 


Bids fair to outstrip all competitors. The concise 

and practical methods of instruction, the superior 

treatise on Voice Culture, the variety and excellence 
of its material, all combine to make it the most useful 
work offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, and all 
singing people, 192 large Pages, in beautiful style. Only 
$7650 per dozen; 75 cents each by mail. BE SURE TO 
EXAMINE iT BEFORE YOU SELECT A BOOK FOR THE 
COMING SEASON. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 


i76 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
MetreTunes 
















BOOK ever published, 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music ,mciuding an 
elementary department on 
“Theory ef Music” by J. H.- 
Kurzenknab( besides contribu- 
tions from over 60 of the best Hymn 
and Music writersintheland. Sin- 
gle copy 35c.—#3.60 per dozen—S30. per 
10. CRIDER &@ BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 





“ECHOES FROM ZIGH” coi: 
t style to 
Winnowed Hymns, and equally good. BUDO bougl.t 2 
tion will be sold at S per 1OW, original price, Slew pe 
wo. 2000 Revival Llymnand Tune Book, boards, 
S3, paper, S$ 1.00. 1000 Hieuventy Echoes, ard 
Christinn Jfelodist, paper 2. Day School Pel, 
cloth $10, boards %G, paper x3. ‘These prices are bs 
the 100 copies. 7 Geiave Pinnes_& SU auyware. 
Organs $80 upward.) Grentest Bargains eve 
ofiered. Catalogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS 
Beever? 4a Peewee OF treet. Sow ark 


"THE CROWNING. TRIUMPH?" 


Jutging from i's excellent words and music, it 
richly merits its ttle “The Crowniag Triumph,”— 
Independent Press, Franklin, Pa, 





It is adap‘ed to all religious and social festivals in 
which worship forms a part. The words are earnest 
and devotional. and nearly all are now puvdliched for 
the first time, witt: music qu'te melodi us. There are 
less of Meaning eS. seusational rhymes | han usuai in 
such works.—Commonwealth, Bostun, Mass, 





Price in Boards. $8 60 per dozen. Edition with words 
s 


only, $10 per bund ed. NORTH & CUVU., Pub- 
lishers, 1308 Chestuut 8S ., Philadeiphia. 















COUNTER aTFORM GON 8 cK} 


SCALES. 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO.,| 


265 Broadway, New York, 
G27 Chestnut Street, Philedetphia, i 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manuwufae- 
turer, Washington, N. J. 


I consider The Sunday Schoo! Times one of the very 
best aivertising mediums. 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York, 


We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of 
the advertisement in your paper, with the delivery of 
each mail, 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, ™, 


Fave had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday Schoo! Times. 


7 Rverybody’s Publishing Co., Chicago, IU., June 
28, 1878. 

The circulation of our Everybody’s Pa has in- 
creased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
atiribute it in a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa. 


Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
a bp 4 valuable advertising medium. The returns 
my advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought 
me, far exceeced any paper I ever tried, I cannot 
understand this, but I know it is so. . 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowl- 
by, & Co., Washington, N. J. 


It is simple justice to you to say that our standing 
adve tisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profiiable returns, 


From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Confee 
tionery, Philadeiphia.—January 7, 1878, 


-After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
trothfully say that no paper has brought us 80 
returns as The Sunday School Times. An advertise- 
meut inserted in its columns brought us cash orders 
irom the larger sbare of all the states in the Union, 


From J. J. Wiison, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
awe and Exhibitor of Stereoplicons.—February lb, 
dae 


It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my adver- 
tising in The Sunday School Times has been the most 
satisfactory of any I have ever done. without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing my first 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me I had 
found a medium of the greatest value I am glad to 
notice Cage soe rigidiy exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive by promises that cannot i- 
bly ve made good, and I believe the vaiue of your 
medium and the good-will of your patrons is 
due to this fact. 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, Or- 
gans, etc., 40 Hast 14th Street, New York.— 


6, 1877. 


We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadelphia.— August 31, 1877. 

I have reen much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as 
& medium superior to any other within the range of 
my experience. 


From T. Coteworth Pine. 
Agenc for Schools and 
New York, 


T have been so gratified with the returns from m, 
ee y nda s ou auee tlt 
advertisement, Ratt the fact to you. I think I may 
safe.y say I have received More answers fiom m 
advertisement in this paper than from any owner £ 

have employed. 


, Proprietor of Pinckney’s 
eachers, 30 Union Square, 


From M. W. Smith & Co,., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, Tu. 
—Junuary 16, 1877. 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisemeut in The Sunday School Times, 


From A. J Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
season, uf the Franklin Hotel, Philadeiphia,—July 31, 
1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of basi- 
ness. I dosay conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in your paper oftener than from 
any other paper in which I have advertised this 
season. 


From M. T Richardson, Publisher of the Housekeeper’s 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Janw 
ary 19, 1877. 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a paper that brings something like an ade- 
quate return for the muney invested. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver- 
tisemeat in your columns. 


From 4 Papyrograph Oo., Norwich, Conn.—January 
29, 1077. 


We have received a large number of opplentions 
for the Papyrograph from persons who refer to you, 
including one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel weil satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Oo., 17 Dey &t., 
New York. 


It is but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge its superior merits as an advertising 


medium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunteg School Times brought us more 
cash ord: rs than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious pope. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seenin The Sunday School 
Times. ‘These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


For Advertising Rates see Publisher’s Department. 





“As yellow as a Lemon,’ expresses the fact that 


jeandice has set in. ‘the pvor i.l-used :ivec has turned 
ike the * rodden-upon worm,” and asserved her 
rights. Use at ouce 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
regularly, according to directions; get the system in 
proper shape, ard soon the bl omof youth wil return 
to the cheek and heaith be restoreo. No medicine is 
better for the general sy.tem than TARBRRANT’s 
SHLTZER APERIENT, . 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


@ET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER 
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“ The best commentaries 
lar use are ee + pmy Fy 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY, 


By JaAMIKSON, FAUSSET AND Brown. 
A Commentary Or'tical and Ex sanatery on the 
id aud New Tetaments New edi ion, complete in 
one volume, Cr. 8V0, 1,421 pp. Dllustrated by 
Cloth, red edges, beveled boards, 
A bovk for eve:y Bible ssudent desiring @ full and 
p= remy b cormomentary on the whole io one 
Jame ey volame, at a price within the means of ail. 
— Ay all bouksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 


__ THOS. ¥. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


Per aining to Per- 
sons, Pisces, and 
Things, with bla k- 
board designs, 
Bible Studi-s, Con- 
cert Exercises and 
; Rce7ermeocting 
— Outlines, Introduc- 
tlua, By J. H. Vin- 
ceat, D.D. Nearly 
500 pages 91.75. Br 
mall. Ae’ ts wanted. 
E. B. TREAT, 905 ~aewey, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. | 


AGENTS WANTED ‘FOR THE 
OMPLETE OME 


MES. JULIA SONATE WRIGHES'S ap ave®. 


Deve mules pera it erary Via, 
Members, Money, Savings. and Spendings are all o all 
clearly om with in fascinating style, full of an 
and wit. Wih beautiful colored AT ay new 
type, toned paper, c Pa wt and low price, this 
work is BOUSD TO HAVS AN IMMENSE No 
— like it has ever Gams published, 

‘or full descr) upton and se terme, addr 

McCURDY philcacie a, Pa. 


AGENTS “WANTED : sco ts ths 


authentic, and low-priced work fully describing the 
EAT TO 


GEN. GRANT anovyo rm WORLD 


by Hon, J T. Headlev, the prince of eS 
Lose no time, as the demand is simp'y tmmense, 
brritory ing rapidly taken. Will outeell any other 
b ok, For full particulars, address HUSBARD 
BRoe. ., 733 Sansom St., Pulla. 


B 1G PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 








sells rapidly for S0cts. Catalogue/free, 8. M. 
PPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Maas, 


“The Howard Method for the Voice. 


LESSONS BY MAIL, 

The Howard u+thod f r speaking and singing re- 
form: aud develops the v’ ic. by the powerful means 
of actual movements of the v of :espiration 
and the throat. 

“T was at first incredulous, but after taking a4 
correspo ding lessons #m fully ange Bas 
obtained that which I could not procu any 
sysiem known tome. I am benefiied for iife.”"—-Rev 

AMES W. CONN ER, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

“T can now give better expression and my tones 
blend together so eas ly that I hardly know how it is 
done : can now make a passably good G below 
middie C and reach » above upper C, eNtrs. EDGAR 
TAYLOR, Palmyra, Mv, 

Send fur Spe: kers’ or Sirgers’ circulars, and first 
and second bulletins 4 extraord nary testimonials. 
Als? eaclose 25 cents In Po tage tage stamps for eit’ er of 
tre pa “sphicts on Ba al Keform,” ona. “The Vocal 
Proc: both. A 


or 50 for JOHN 
HOWARD, 39 Talon & Sqaare, New Y: rk. 








vos 000 


uarrane MERA"E SPRUE ap nay 
and designs—co: 


Good Desire a and 

ERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
of ovelties tn J. H. BUFFORD’S 

SONS, Publishers of 3 of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 

Frankli n &treet. Rosato 


10 Scran Pictures. ae 100 saa Voanaie Pictures 10c. 
12 Fleral k mbossed Cards, 10c. 5 iy yee 
Resor. 10c.; 4 Obremo Motos, nf a A 6x8 

Lg on 1c ; ie 1 Floral Sar 7S See All for 50c! Post- 
taps taken. J. W. L, Baltimore,Md. 


COLUMBIA. BIGYCLE. 














Easy to learn to ride. Aa ordinary rider can 
distance the best horse in a day’s run over or- 
dinary roads, C. Waller rode i, 172 miles in 6 
days. Send 8c. —. for 24-page catalogue, 
with price-list and full information. 


THE POPE MANUF’G CO., 


94 Soramer St., Boston, Mass, 


UNDAY-SCHOOL FURNITURE. Send for illus 
ates Sand estimates to Baker, Pratt, & Co., Sun- 
day-s:bool Furn shers, 142 & 144 Grand st. New York. 


BE the Order of Bervice found in the Scholars’ 
peat ie ectee charee for — 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, aa well as the adver- 
rae OE Sv o the advertisement 
in Proctor Deo 21 779% 

1720 ox 2793 
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ples sent them of Dry 


HULL 


Yih) 


Goods and all other goods 


that wo sell, if they will write 


us. No charge, and no need to |=&4 

order if not suited. We make ita 

business to attend to such letters quickly; |= 

and when orders come we send the exact |= 

articlo wanted, and at exactly same price = 

as other customers pay when here buying in |-—4 

person. When goods are not as ordered, we = 

take them back, Having trained and responsible r= 

clerks, who are able to use discretion in filling orders, |= 

we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many om 
customers who leave the choice to us. With a reputation of = 
twenty years at retailing, we cannot afford to lose our good = 

=| name by lack of proper service to absent customers, Write = 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the = 
price desired. =| 

- Address, — 
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Lili 








| John Wanamaker, 


: Largest Dry Goods House, 
= ror 
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A Reminder !/ 


How about trying Toe Scnonars’ QUARTERLY 
in your class? ‘There can be no better time to do it than 
now. It will give you a good opportunity to judge of its 
merits before the new year. The number for the fourth 
quarter of this year is a very attractive one. It con- 
tains a handsome colored map, showing the location of 
the “seven churches,” also a full-page group picture 
representing’the cities of the “ seven churches,” and a full- 
page picture of Patmos. The map and pictures are 
drawn and engraved expressly for Tue ScHo.ars’ 
QUARTERLY by superior artists. Beside the great variety 
of helpful lesson matter, Toe EcHoLars’ QUARTERLY 
contains an order of service, and eight pages of appro- 
priate and familiar hymns, among which are the choicest 
copyrighted hymns of P. P. Bliss and others. If you 
have five scholars in your class, it will cost you thirty-five 
cents to supply them with this book for October, Novem- 
ber and December. Why not doit? Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








New scheme of home study. The C. L. 8. C., 
“Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.) 
he years’ course. Forty minutes’ reading a 
day. Annual fee. ffty cents. The scheme ap- 
proved by eminent educators. ‘the vear begins 
in October. Persons may join up to October 81. 
For Cirenlars address 


~ BE SURE 


That you send for a free sample of our National Quarterly for the Fourth Quarter. 
The Lesson Matter has been Re-arranged and made much more helpful to the pupils, 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB,_CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











__DR. VINCENT, Plainfleld, N, J. 














and Stereopticons, of all kinds and prices. Vrews il- 
} thay om every sabject, for Pubic Exhibitions and 

Class Demons'rations. Al-o LANT RNs for (: LLIGES, 
SCHOOLS, SUNDAY-SCHO’ L4 and Hom® AMUSEMENT. 
A full assortment of Oxy-HyYpDRoGK. LiguTs, anda 
Jar«ce line of Breve illustrations, constant.y on band 
and made to order. suitable to il'ustrate the Int+r- 
national lessons, a'so aiarge line of views Ll.ustrating 
American and kuropean t avele. 

Bw Send stamp for 80 page Illustrated Catalogue. 

Notrse.—Teachers Clergymen,and Protessional men 
have found pleasant and profitable occupation in giv- 
ing Public Entertainments with a Magic Lantern and 
a@ good assortment of interesting Views. Send stamp 
for Catalogue to McAllister, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


~- ROOFING MATERIAL. 


1, 2. and 3 plv Roofing Felt. 
Rubber Rucfing Pitch, etc. 


PAINTS, 


New Jersey Ename! fur all work. 
diate Paint f_r Roofs ec. 


SLATE MANTELS. 


New designs, $19 up to #100 Lowest Prices. Standard 
goods, Descr.ptive ci:cular free. 
WILLIS BARTLFTT, Agent, 
20 South Second Sire. t, Phi le de ph ia 


IMITATION STAINED GLAS3—Filie a vacancy long 
felki. t e beautiful ornamentation of commoa win- 
dow-panes,e ~. A great invention, and a new neat, 
a d fascinstirg occupation 


HHLA DIKS 


n tastefully and ri ky Sively beautifyiag their 
home. I is easily applied either tempo arily or per- 
m nent'y to glass in win’ous of Churches. Oces, 
Lneaes, Pari. rs, Bath Reoms Tra.vsows, Vestibule 
oors etc. with ihe yen eff ct. beauty and bri Haacy 

of colored glass in aric stained cr pa nted winduw. 
ee rated pri Ay 8 8, cir vlars. and a beauti- 
ful 10x° < ees of the SMITHOGRAPH, full 
Partcolare TRE PHILA AG&N1’s HERALD, etc., 

BENT+ WANTED. 
aL LUM SMITH, 617 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


PULPIT PAINTINGS, 


Dup icates of 100 sets used by Rev. E. Me soue 
is iltustrated sermons, in twenty years’ Pastel 
rts in 7.0 churchese 
“pee .d bim three 3-cent stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of 20) p«» tors or tac 
intendents using them. 1020 Arch St., Phila, P 


3 Months for 25 Cents. 


Virok’s 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A beautiful Garden Magazine, cuataieing ¢ 1 Colored 
Plate and many fine Iliustratioas. ‘The leading Le- 
rtm -nta are Correspendence, Foreign Notes, Pleasant 
ssip, Our Youvg Foks. the latter conta ning each 
month, “ Botany fur Little Folks,’”’ which has received 
scnres of comp'imeutary letiers. 
Prica, $1.20 per year; 5 copies $5, or the last three 
montus of the year on trial, 25 cents 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. N. Y. 
- SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ~~ 


Using SWIFT'S LIBRARY ay vag have no 
diffic liv in ge | trace of th ir books N me are 
scatiered or lost. Order it of your deat, or of 
C. SWIFT & CO., 116 Monroe 8t., Chicago. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


BIBLE POSTERS. 


™ hie if use, Send fora list of the colente’ Ft 
also fur specimen posters. VE & 
KEELER. West Milton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


Established in 1849, 




























ADDRESS wiil 

bring you a post-paid 
SPECIWIEN of the 
AMERICAN 


sriculturist, 
Equai to 144 Magazine Pages, 

with 354 ENGRAVINGS; 

and Descriptions of 


ENT 


GOOD THINGS for 
Your Own Use, for HOLIDAY, 
WEDDING, & other PRESENTS, 





New York. 


$1.50 & Year, 


Ilinstrated Cataloue 140 pages. 3 cent stamp. 


MAGICLANTERN 





60 VIEWSS WO. 


Magic Lanterns avd Slides wanted. 
Th.o. J. Harbach, 809 Fi.bert St., Puiatenyoin, Pa. Pa. 











G 
Dep ANT IDS 


Chi'drea often need simple n urishment rather than 
medicine, and huw to afford this «hen the child has 
litt © power to assimil assimilate i. » fui: uy met is ki uges Food, 


Lowest prices ever known 
cn Breech-Loaders, 
Ri RS « Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price, 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 





P. ate tie do. » 23S Main stre: street, CINCINNATI, oO. 


BuACEBOARDS. Improve Improved Eureka Surface. 
Slated cloth, slated paper, for cheap bieckboarda, 
tampies for stawp. Baker, Pratt. & . School and 
Sunday-echool Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand pt., N. Y. 


END 25 cents for our new illustrated catalogue of 
educational and useful artic’*s. Baker, Pratt, & 
Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand Bt. N. ¥y 
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